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forward 


I suppose it would be something of a mili- 
tary tragedy if a lovely, big, shiny atomic warhead were to 
miss its mark just because some indifferent workman had 
carelessly left a dirty thumb print on the highly polished 
intricacy that constitutes a modern bomb-aiming device. 
Just imagine, falling into the middle of the lake and killing 
all the fish, when it was supposed to fall into the middle of 
the metropolis and kill all the people. What a waste! 

Can’t you, then, catch the bitter irony of this C. S. 
Lewis gem? 
She was beautifully, delicately made, 
So small, so unafraid, 
Till the bomb came. 
Bombs are the same, 
Beautifully, delicately made. 


But we all can roll over in bed tonight and sleep 
contentedly, perfectly sure that the bomb won’t miss, con- 
fident that all the skill and know-how that went into the 
making of the bomb won’t be wasted after all. It will hit 
the metropolis right on its civic nose, and all the people will 
be killed very nicely. The big war lords who look after our 
bombs don’t take any silly chances with careless workmen 
spoiling their treasures. Bombs are very beautifully, very 
delicately made indeed. 

The greater the delicacy, the greater the danger of 
breakdown. To some extent this is true of all machinery: 
The delicate, complicated, intricate mechanism is the very 
one that cannot be bumped or filled with dust or covered 
with grime from unwashed hands or treated in any such 
offhand fashion at all. A speck of grit that has no effect in 
the wheel track of a bulldozer would throw a lunar rocket 
100,000 miles off course, would even effect the circuitry of 
the simple TV set grinding out its culture in your living 
room. The precision of the workmanship determines how 
much care is required in handling a machine. This is as true 
of the H-Bomb as it is of the space probe or the modern 
electronic laboratory equipment in the hospital I was oper- 
ating in yesterday. 

Now the most intricately fashioned mechanism in this 
universe is man himself. In the average man there is a com- 
plexity that is thought-staggering in its precision; there is 
workmanship that makes the Milky Way and the whole 
celestial canopy appear almost simple and uncomplicated 
by comparison. 

Just think. A neuron, a mere nerve cell, is really a 
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small computer. Something like 200 communicating path- 
ways may meet in a neuron, where messages are received, 
collated, sorted, stored and then relayed as required. Not a 
big computer, as IBM and Remington and such giant com- 
panies measure computers, but a nice little micro-unit. Yet 
in your head there are no less than ten thousand million of 
them! Ten thousand million computers, all wired into a 
bewildering network of communicating complexity. And 
that is just part of the three pounds of machinery that fills 
your skull and mine. 

Then if you add to that the rest of the nervous sys- 
tem itself, plus the 100,000 miles of blood vessels and the 
ultra-precision chemistry of the hormones, all wrapped up 
in a mobile musculo-skeletal framework, you have an idea 
of what I am trying to express—the wonder that a man is. 

And I am quite convinced, in spite of guesses of sci- 
ence-fiction writers and speculations of astro-philosophers, 
that in all this vast universe there is only one thing more 
wonderful than the human animal. And that is the man- 
woman. The two who have become one. 

Now, such unity has both the strength and fragility of 
this fine, delicate mechanism. It has a strength that enables 
the two-become-one to withstand more external pressure 
than either alone could bear. For just as it is the birthright 
of the human child to become a human adult, it is the right 
of the boy-become-man to leave his father and mother, and 
in the jungle of life find a girl-become-woman to be his 
wife. In the deep feeling of aggressive fulfillment, this 
union, then, is the privilege of the male; and in the equally 
deep feeling of dependence, this union is the privilege of 


the female—two become one. They are complete. 

And it is the right of the human child to be born into 
this strong, secure man-woman unity. To them mother gives 
the same rich feeling of belonging that she receives from 
father. Always that way. Always an emotional stream that 
flows from man to woman to child. These children grow up 
in the richness of a love that will fill their lives because it 
came to them from mother, because it came to her from 
father. No child gives this kind of love; each child only 
takes it. No child has any ability to supply such love, but 
every child has a measureless capacity to receive it. For that 
is simply the way the human animal is made. 

Yes, that is the way we are made. That is the sort of 
machinery that is in us. That is the way it should be work- 
ing. And that stream must always flow from man to woman 
to child. 

Beautifully made machinery. Ever so delicately made. 
Holding by its weightless bands the full load of two lives 
joined as one. So ethereal that even gravity cannot claim 
dominion over it. Yet so rugged that the pounding of every 
heavy calamity in life can still leave undisturbed the smooth 
serenity that may fill decade after decade of togetherness. 

Doesn’t it sound good? Can’t you feel, deep down 
inside, that this is the thing that ‘“ought’’? That this is really 
what all this intricacy and delicacy of personal relationship 
should be setting up in the unit that is a home? 

Most beautifully made, most delicately made. 

But who does not know how difficult this is, how 
precarious is this unity that constitutes the man-woman? 
For a tiny bit of social grit in the personality of the male 


may make him uncomfortable within himself, perhaps, or a 
little prickly in his brushing encounters with society. And 
tangled emotional wires in the female may make her the 
moody member of the group or the odd one at the party. 
But that is all there is to it. “‘Bill is OK,” we say. ‘“‘He’s as 
grumpy as an old bear, but underneath he’s got a heart of 
gold.” “Mary is not exactly my type, but she’s quite a girl 
in her own way.” Bill and Mary get along, and society 
absorbs them, without much trouble. 

Now marriage makes these two one. It is not Bill and 
Mary, it is Bill-Mary. The two become one. One plus one 
equals one. That is the way the human pattern is designed, 
the ultimate wonder in this created universe. But here the 
little speck of social grit which is merely uncomfortable to 
Bill in society may become irritation beyond endurance to 
Bill-Mary. The tangled emotional wires that make Mary 
moody may short-circuit every fuse in their joint power 
supply. 

But think what happens if it blows up. What is the 
score if it all falls apart at the seams? If it just doesn’t work 
out? What if the man can’t “love” his wife like that? What 
if she doesn’t give herself to him in total dependence? What 
if the one plus one does not equal one? What if they still 
equal two, two who rightfully should be one, and aren’t? 

Every doctor, social worker, cleric, policeman and 
school teacher in the land can tell you the answer to those 
questions. They’ll tell you how tragically true it is that it’s 
the kids who pay the full price. 

As the man-woman machine grinds to its jolting halt, 
the hurt to the man and the hurt to the woman so very 
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often can be almost unbelievably cruel. The man is hurt 
because he suspects he has failed at simply being a man. His 
manhood and his outgoing male aggressiveness have been 
squelched. The woman feels she has lost her feminine birth- 
right. She has failed to find that place of belonging that is 
so essentially her dependent right. Yes, that is what it does 
to the man and the woman. 

But what it does to the children is anybody’s busi- 
ness. The poor kids, who had no say at all in the whole 
heartbreaking experience—these are the ones whose wounds 
are deepest and so nearly untreatable. For the single birth- 
right of the child is the right to be loved. The child has a 
limitless need to find a warm, affectionate central position. 
With love coming to the child from mother, because it is 
coming to her from father . . . 

Now this is not a book on marriage counseling or 
family planning or child guidance or even anything like it. I 
am not writing to give a lot of The-Doctor-Speaks sort of 
advice on how to avoid these problems or even on how to 
handle them when they become unavoidable. Not that I 
don’t think these are important. Tragically important. If I 
had more knowledge and more wisdom and more skill I 
should be only too glad to write a book on such matters. 
But this is not that sort of book. 

Instead, it is a book about a man. And it is because 
his boyhood home setting was so bleak and bitter and hate- 
ful that I have had to start as I did. If you could think of a 
man whose home was warm and secure, whose childhood 
was built around the perfect man-woman bond that is 
utterly fundamental for supplying the emotional needs of a 
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growing child, then this is just the tragic opposite. 

He was born when his father was old—really old—as 
the last of a whole string of children. Not that that matters. 
Not in itself. But this was his father’s second marriage. And 
mother’s second marriage too. She had a grown-up family 
by another husband. And some of their children, her grand- 
children, were the playmates of this last child she now bore 
to this doddering old second husband. It was along this axis 
that the whole household split down the middle. Split in a 
bloodbath of hatred and murder and general human bitter- 
ness that cost five of them their lives. The tensions within 
this man show how truly tragic can be the outcome when 
the man-woman relationship breaks down, and the warm 
security of home becomes the hell-on-earth that such a 
breakdown creates. 

I don’t have all the unfortunate details. But surely 
most of us know ourselves well enough not to need them. 
For what man can’t feel a deep sense of tragedy as he sees 
this poor old fellow take his second wife, with all her fami- 
ly heartbreak, to try to get help in the difficulties of his 
own household? And what woman can’t feel wretchedness 
at the sentence of drudgery that was thus pronounced upon 
this wife? Sure, I know they may have been “wise” to do it, 
if “‘wise’”’ means making some rational adult decision based 
on the circumstances and cold facts of the lives they had to 
live. But never forget that the emotions are not there to 
think, they are there to feel. And when the huge, uncon- 
scious mechanism of a human personality is deeply dis- 
turbed, then I can certainly assure you that the rather 
small, thinking, “rational” part of the brain is going to be 
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swept right into a tragically unhappy corner of life. 

Sure, I am guessing if I try to fill in all the details. But 
I certainly am not guessing when I recognize the pathos of 
the basic relationship as it existed between that husband 
and that wife in that household. 

As if all that were not problem enough, this last little 
son brought problems entirely his own. The kid was a 
genius. Brilliant. Now ask yourself just what must happen if 
you set a boy with an IQ of 15Oish in a peasant home 
where the brightest of his big brothers didn’t even make 
high school, and give him the musical talent of a Beethoven 
and the poetry of a Shakespeare and the hand-and-eye coor- 
dination of a Babe Ruth and a military genius that has 
never once reappeared in all history. Mix all that up in a lad 
and then set him in a dull-witted home where the favorite 
musical instrument is the bass drum and nobody reads 
poetry at all and the game they like best is marbles and 
their military genius petered out when clubs were super- 
seded. 

All that. And we don’t have to guess at what this did 
to that youngest son. For that drama was destined to be 
played out on the vast stage of world history. There is not a 
man or a woman alive in all this planet today whose life has 
not been influenced profoundly by the surging pressures 
that built up within that lad as he tried so violently to find 
his own place of security, first in a home which gave him 
none, and then all his later life in the jungle of human 
affairs. 

There is one last important detail. The detail of the 
available information. I am not a historian, I am just an 


ordinary run-of-the-mill doctor. And this man was not a 
patient from whom I could discover perhaps those few 
secret insights that a man sometimes may reveal to his doc- 
tor. Did I read about him in one of the innumerable medi- 
cal journals or textbooks that now flood our world? Or did 
I decide to do a bit of reading in Toynbee or Butterworth 
or some of the proper historians, and so broaden my other- 
wise science-loaded culture? 

No. None of these. This is a story recorded by none 
other than God himself. Perhaps the most complete record 
of any man that God has given us—more complete, indeed, 
than the life of Jesus himself. This man’s life is the main 
subject matter of several complete books in the Bible. And 
his own writings, many of them quite dramatically self-re- 
vealing, fill pages and pages of Scripture. So we have a 
unique collection of biographical material. In fact, in some 
ways, we know more about this man than we do of, say, 
Winston Churchill or Adolf Hitler. 

What does God think of all this? As he sees this sad 
mess of human emotions, as he sees both the bitterness and 
bloodshed, and the resourcefulness and courage that such 
problems evoke—what is his opinion? 

That is what this book is all about. 
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The occasion was quite embarrassing. In 
fact, it was nearly frightening. For Samuel had come down 
into the little village of Bethlehem. And Samuel was the 
judge. 

Now Samuel was also the prophet; but simple-minded 
village people like this aren’t worried by prophets. A 
prophet is mainly mixed up in religion, with its prayers and 
sacrifices and appeals for money. A prophet might be bor- 
ing and he might even cost you something—but at least he is 
harmless. 

But judges are different. Very different. These hum- 
ble folk weré concerned with crops and cash and cattle 
deals and land agistment and such affairs. And the judge, 
turning up suddenly, terrified them. 


Can’t you imagine all the commotion and disturbance 
his entirely unexpected arrival stirred up? “Ben, I told you 
you would get caught. I told you that you couldn’t legally 
sell that piece of land to poor old Widow Haran. I'll bet 
Samuel has come after you. She always said that God 
would pay you back, even if she couldn’t. Serves you right, 
I say!” 

‘“‘Aw, you shut your mouth, Abe! It’s just as likely to 
be you he’s after. What about that bull you sold to Solo- 
mon only the day before the critter dropped dead? It’s just 
as likely to be you that Samuel’s come down here for.” 

What a stirring of the social conscience the arrival of 
the judge makes! And Samuel was the judge. 

But at last out came the mayor with the few alder- 
men he could muster at such short notice. Fortunately one 
of the nearby farmers had recognized Samuel as he had 
ridden past his land holding, and he had had the sense to 
send off a runner to give them a few minutes’ warning. Still 
they were flushed and flustered. 

Then came the handshaking, nervous introductions, 
shuffling of feet, wiping of perspiring brows, etc., etc., etc. 
Formal speeches were the standard run of such claptrap, 
you may be sure, so standard that the old historians didn’t 
bother to record it all. But at last the mayor got through 
the preliminaries, and, licking his still-parched lips for the 
hundredth time and clutching his trembling left hand in his 
shaking right hand, came to the point. 

“E-t-t-1. Yes, Sir. That is, Sir...A great hon- 
or... And, er-r-r. Sir, we do trust that it is some happy 
reason, er-r-r, that induces you, Sir, to favor us wiv such a 


visit. It is indeed, Sir, an honor. We do hope you find your 
stay here very happy, Sir, and er-r-r, we hope you can spare 
the time to stop over for a few days.” 

Samuel looked genially at them and answered very 
smoothly, “Thank you, gentlemen. I am here on a very 
happy mission and for a most pleasant cause. I have come 
here to sacrifice, and I do hope all of you will prepare 
yourselves for the ceremony and join me in it.” 

Whe-e-e-e-w! Can’t you hear the air coming back in 
large gulps as they found that they could breathe and swal- 
low freely again? Only religious, after all. What a relief! 
After those torturing few minutes of tension the lifted sus- 
pense was almost overwhelming. 

For, of course, religion can be good fun if you take it 
right. It makes no difference whether it is a thousand years 
B.C. in the crude rural poverty of Bethlehem or in the 
lavish, sophisticated economy of London or Manhattan. 
Religion can be great fun. Just think what Christendom has 
done with the pagan mid-winter religious ceremonies of the 
Roman sun worshippers by turning them into Christmas. 

Sure, I know this was only a little town in a tenth- 
rate state 3,000 years ago. But its inhabitants’ central ner- 
vous systems worked just the same as ours do today, and 
you may be sure they were only too happy to join Samuel 
at his time of sacrifice. And don’t forget that for them a 
sacrifice always meant a hot roast meal. Very happy to join 
him. 

‘A little before sundown,” Samuel said. “I'll see you 
all then, and I particularly want you to bring your whole 
families. Bring all your sons, please, and be my guests.” 


Now Samuel was there for a special purpose. Saul was 
the king ruling over these Hebrew people, but God had told 
Samuel that he was going to displace Saul and appoint a 
king he himself had chosen. The people had picked Saul as 
their king, but Saul had never really set out to please God. 
So the old prophet was not surprised to get the green light 
for a change in the appointment. And Samuel was there in 
this little town of Bethlehem because the next king, the 
chosen man, the man whom God approved so warmly, was 
there. 

Samuel also knew that the man he was to anoint as 
the new king was one of the sons of Jesse, a local villager. 
How Samuel knew that it was one of Jesse’s sons I don’t 
know, but he did, and was at least that far ahead on the 
job. 

Here, then, was Samuel, all prepared for the cere- 
mony. He was tense, as indeed any prophet worth anything 
at all would be tense, at the prospect of anointing a new 
king with the present ruler still in the prime of his life. But 
Samuel was ready. And so was the mayor, looking very 
much more comfortable now that he knew it was to be 
only religion after all. He had had time for a wash and a 
shave, and all the other aldermen were there in force. 

Jesse was there too, all spruced up in his Sunday-go- 
to-meeting best, without any idea what was going to hap- 
pen. He had all his sons there as Samuel had requested. 
Well—not quite all his sons. Nearly all. Samuel had said to 
bring them all, and you have to be careful about not doing 
what the prophet says, because he is also the judge. And 
what a judge Samuel was! But Jesse felt he should be OK 


because he had brought nearly all of them. 

You see, Jesse was “‘already an old man and advanced 
in years,” and his family was now pretty well grown-up. He 
had eight sons, some of them middle-aged men. But the 
youngest was a problem. He was the son of the wife who 
had previously been married to Nahash. Jesse wasn’t the 
sort of man who spent a lot of his time thinking, but occa- 
sionally he might have wondered why he had married this 
woman. She had a couple of daughters who were about the 
same age as some of his older boys, and there was quite a 
rift in the family setup over her and her children. And then, 
to top it all off, there was this youngest son of theirs—the 
problem child! 

Jesse had decided to play it safe. He had left the 
youngest, this eighth boy, at home. “Bring all your sons, 
please, and be my guests,” the prophet had said. But you 
must be reasonable. Wasn’t it reasonable to think that God 
would be reasonable? The prophet didn’t want any trouble, 
did he? Surely he wanted to see that the sacrifices went off 
smoothly? And this kid was just as likely as not to do 
something crazy. He was always getting caught up in some 
mad escapade, and what if he burst out with some wild 
shout, or played one of his noisy, jazzy instruments just 
when the ceremony should be properly solemn and reli- 
gious? Jesse hadn’t taken the risk. Leave the kid at home, 
Jesse old boy, and don’t risk a scene, he had told himself. 


We don’t know just what form the ceremony took. 
Probably a few prayers, and no doubt some singing. You 
know the sort of occasion and the sort of singing it pro- 


duces. Samuel leading in a fairly robust baritone, getting 
old, but well used to this outdoor ritual. The mayor trying 
to make a hearty noise to show they all are pleased to be 
there. A couple of basses who don’t sing bass just growling 
the melody an octave lower. And a rather wretched accom- 
paniment by local talent scraping and puffing away on the 
homemade musical instruments of the day. 

As they scratched and scraped away, a couple of 
farmers were whispering in the background. 

“Sounds awful to me, Zechariah, I don’t think 
Samuel likes it a bit. Jesse should have brought that young- 
est son of his. They say he’s a wizard on the lyre.” 

“‘Sh-h-h-h! Not so loud, Amram. Better as it is. That 
kid of his is mad, they tell me. Jake—you know Jake, my 
oldest boy, don’t you? Jake told me that he was taking a 
shortcut over their fields one day, with nobody in sight, 
when suddenly a big stone whizzed right past his face and 
crashed into the cliff just behind him. And out jumped that 
kid from nowhere, goodness knows where he had been 
hiding, and laughed like mad. ‘I wasn’t trying to hit you,’ 
the little lout said, ‘I was only practicing. I thought you 
might be a lion at first, but you weren’t. I’m just minding 
my sheep.’ Just like that. Little maniac, if you ask me. I 
reckon he’s better at home. Might kill someone. Safer with- 
out him.” 

I’m only guessing about what form the ceremony 
took, but I think I know enough about people to guess 
rightly about something else. People never change—they 
want to have fun. So it was that day. This was the only 
time in their lives they would have a visit from Samuel 


(they hoped!), and they would get as much pleasure from it 
as they could. 

I think it was one of those handshaking affairs. One 
of those ghastly occasions when everybody gets introduced 
to the visiting dignitary. So as all the townspeople came 
past, there he was, trying not to make his smile too set, 
hoping all the time that he would have no problem in his 
very important task of finding the new king. His little oil 
flask was close at hand, slung at his girdle, ready to anoint 
their new ruler. At least he was spared the tedium of having 
to check out every single peasant. Fortunately he already 
knew it would be one of Jesse’s sons. He knew God would 
show him which one. 

And at last along came Jesse. Samuel shook his hand, 
murmured a suitable, ““Good afternoon. So glad you could 
come.” But Samuel was now alert. For Jesse’s sons were 
coming after him, and one of them was to be the new king. 

What name did he say? Eliab? Splendid, this certainly 
looks like my pigeon. 

“Oh, Eliab. Good afternoon, Eliab. So glad you 
came.” 

But it wasn’t to be Eliab. 

Samuel was slightly dumbfounded. The one and only 
king they had ever had in their whole history was Saul, and 
he was a splendid-looking giant of a man. Eliab was six 
foot-plus and Samuel had been sure this must be king 
number two. But no. Not Eliab. And even as he realized it, 
Samuel also realized that God doesn’t measure men by their 
inches, even less by their Hollywood glamor. God measures 
a man’s heart. Eliab was not the one. 


Nor Abinadab, son number two. 

Nor Shammah, son number three. 

Nor son number four; nor five, nor six, nor seven. 

Hats off to the old Hebrew historian. These other 
sons, numbers four to seven are recorded just as ciphers 
when it comes to history-making. The chronicler will record 
their names no doubt, but not the prophetic historian of 
the spiritual life of this people. In all decency he must 
record at least some of their names as being sons of Jesse, 
so we are given the first three names, and that is enough. 

But not one of them was God’s chosen. 

Samuel was completely nonplussed. I haven’t a clue 
as to how he was to know how to make his choice. Was he 
to pick the one with the striped tie? The one who stood 
with his right foot forward? I don’t know. How God guided 
Samuel is between God and Samuel, but men who can trust 
God can be quite sure God will make his guidance clear. 
Today we have God’s advice in book form, and we would 
be very silly to expect full and clear advice from God with- 
out doing some serious reading. Samuel, however, had his 
instructions clear enough. He knew what he was doing. The 
new king simply was not there. 

“Jesse!” The old man’s heart must have missed a 
whole beat. “Are all your sons here?” 

Oh! Poor old Jesse! I don’t mind saying that I think 
that he was a pretty thick-skulled old man, but I hate to see 
him just kicked in the stomach like this. He had brought 
along seven sons, and surely that was pretty good. But 
somehow or other the prophet had found him out. If it 
happened today, he would probably explain it as an obvi- 


ous example of extra-sensory perception or some modern 
magic. “Sir,” he stammered, “Yes, Sir. I have another boy. 
But, Sir, he only watches the sheep.” 

But the boy was brought. They held back the roast 
while they went off and got him. Just think what a clod 
Jesse must have felt like—though I am sure Samuel had the 
wordly wisdom to get all the handshaking and other pre- 
liminaries over. 

And at last, in came the youngest. This embarrassing, 
awkward kid they had tried so hard to hide. And he had the 
striped tie. Yes, he was standing with his right foot forward. 
Whatever it was, he was it. And as Samuel shook hands, as 
he saw in the lad’s beautiful eyes something that Jesse and 
Eliab and Abinadab and Shammah and numbers four to 
seven inclusive would never see or understand all their lives, 
the prophet slipped out the little horn of oil and the new 
king was anointed. 

Hats off to the old Hebrew historian, did I say? Then 
I'll say it again. For the new king is sought, the new king is 
found, the new king is anointed—and nobody even knows 
his name. God has never picked his man because of his 
name. Never. Any more than he picks men by their inches 
or by their good looks or by their brains or—listen care- 
fully—by their family background. 

But here is “the man after God’s own heart” as Paul 
paraphrased it a thousand years later. The king was found. 

And, yes, you have guessed it—it is this love-starved, 
insecure, completely mixed-up, outcast kid son of Jesse and 
his unhappy second wife. God picked him. 

His name was David. 
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This, then, is the life we will be following 
during its next fifty years and more. And unless you can 
grasp and grasp clearly the deep, surging pathos and lonely, 
nagging conflict of David’s start in life, you can never hope 
to understand what was to happen later. 

For here, stuck out in the hills, was this unwanted 
genius. What does a kid do in a case like this? What can any 
kid do when he is on his own, when he is denied the warm, 
strong feeling of “belonging” that is the birthright of a 
child? He will learn to fight, that’s what he’ll do. Fight. 
And keep fighting. And then go on fighting. That was what 
David had to do if he were not going to break apart and 
fold up in defeat. And he certainly wasn’t the sort of fellow 
who would break. Not by a tiny fraction of an inch. He was 
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on his own, and he knew that if he didn’t fight he’d go 
under. So he fought. He came out fighting and he learned 
to keep on fighting. He learned to kick. And to punch. And 
scratch. And claw and bite and grab and tear and wriggle 
and squirm. And when he couldn’t win that way—and he 
was only a little fellow, remember, all the others were 
bigger and stronger—then he’d find his own way, invent 
new techniques, think up new plans, do just anything so 
long as he won. He had to. He was on his own. 

Mark you, Eliab was a fighter. Big brother Eliab. 
Eliab was in the army—sergeant, three stripes, big fellow. 
He had a spear and a leather shield. He would have liked a 
sword, but King Saul had only two swords in his whole 
army, and sergeants weren’t issued them. At home he’d 
stamp around and talk about their plans to hold back the 
Philistines. Abinadab was in the army, too, and very proud 
now that he had his lance corporal’s stripe. Shammah was 
still a private. Because the three of them were soldiers, they 
had the floor to themselves when the family talk drifted 
around to fighting. And if young David dared stick his nose 
in, he was smartly shut up. “Keep your mind on your 
sheep, young drip. Leave the army to us, do you hear?”’ 

But David had to fight. For he had sheep to care for. 
And he loved his sheep. Don’t you often wonder at God’s 
provision? How wisely and carefully he plans the tiniest 
detail? Of course most of the time we can’t see it; but here 
we can. The setting that lad grew up in was as tragically 
loveless as it could be to him. But we know that a pet—a 
dog or a cat or even a rat or a hedgehog—may fill at least a 
part of the emptiness that such a child can suffer. 
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David had his sheep. And as you read some of the 
“shepherd” psalms, I think you can understand just a little 
of what he felt when a lion got one. One of his deeply loved 
sheep torn to horrible, bleeding shreds—just think, if you 
can, how that hurt him, how it twisted deep knives in 
already deep wounds. And then a bear came after one. A 
great, big mountain bear. That boy wasn’t half the weight 
of the desert lion or the mountain bear—but he had twenty 
times the brain. And he learned to fight them just as he had 
learned to fight Eliab and the whole family-full of bigger 
people. Now he learned how to fight to kill. Kill a lion, kill 
a bear. Either of them single-handed. He learned to fight, 
that’s for sure. 

That lonely kid also learned to dream, as he spent day 
after lonely day out there in the mountains with the sheep 
he loved. An IQ of about 150 was not going to work up 
much of a shine just sitting talking to sheep and keeping 
out of the way of Eliab and the rest of them at home. No, 
he learned to dream. Dream of the mountains and the 
stones and the streams and the field—and even dream of the 
home he didn’t have. 

He learned to sing, too. And to strum away on his 
homemade harp. The exciting drumbeat of a hollow log and 
the cymbal-crash of stone on stone were all in his life, as he 
sat there day after day, year after year. 

But always he was fighting. Even his sweetest dreams, 
those lovely, visionary thoughts that brought such soft and 
caressing delight in the middle of his love-starved life, had 
the sudden ring of conflict and the harsh intrusion of bitter- 
ness that have puzzled many people over the years as they 
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have shared these deep and intimate musings of the young 
psalmist-poet. Always fighting. Always that insatiable fight- 
ing filled him because he wanted to be loved. The tiny 
setback that in a man with a warm, serene background 
would evoke a mere shrug of the shoulders, a barely 
muttered, “Fancy that. Rather bad luck. Don’t give it 
another thought!” would, in all David’s life, turn a knife 
through his deepest being. 


The war was still on. Saul was out in the open now, 
facing a real Philistine drive. The Philistines were the fam- 
ous “Sea People,” the big-name nation of the world at that 
time. And so long as the scattered Hebrew hill people be- 
haved themselves, the Philistines tolerated and taxed them. 
But now and again these tribesmen would get too big for 
their political boots, and bang! Down would come the Phi- 
listine fist. 

And just this sort of thing was happening in Ben- 
jamin. Saul had mustered his local “troops” to try to de- 
fend the mountain. Eliab, Abinadab and Shammah were 
there, of course, stripes and all. It seems that Saul had 
taken up a position across a little ravine from the Philistine 
front, and something of a stalemate had developed. 

It is easy enough to understand just how this impasse 
had come about. The Philistines were bigtime, remember. 
They were a bit like the British in Afghanistan in Kipling’s 
tales. Well armed, well supplied, well trained. But all they 
really wanted was to keep the natives in their place and to 
prevent their clambering down and getting in the hair of 
their masters. And the Hebrews were practically unarmed, 
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quite untrained—and virtually unsupplied. 

And it was this supply problem that brought David 
into the picture, because periodically his old dad Jesse 
packed him off to take some rations down the mountain- 
side to his three big brothers. 

“Here, David! Take this bag of grain down to your 
brothers. And these ten loaves of bread. Fighting is hard 
and the men need a lot of good food. And take these ten 
cheeses to the officers. Make sure they know it’s from 
Eliab’s family. I'd like to see him get a commission.” 

And the old man would sigh and blink rather quickly 
as the mixed hope and fear brought a sudden tear into his 
eyes. Then the added emotion would give way to further 
emotion. 

“And you make sure you actually speak to your 
brothers and make sure you see that they are really all 
right. None of your tricks! You bring back a message from 
them that I'll know is really from them. Don’t you dare get 
yourself mixed up in any funny business, boy.” 

Down went David, grain, bread, cheeses and all. A 
teen-ager now, all the driving male hormones beginning to 
churn away inside him in great surging impulses. Down the 
mountain to his brothers, to the heart of the battle and the 
clash of strife. 

And what a scene! To a youth who had learned how 
to tackle a lion single-handed and literally take a lamb out 
of its mouth, to the conqueror of mountain bears, to the 
boy who had probably dreamed more battle than history 
would ever contain, what a sight it was! 

There was the ravine separating the two armies. A 
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steep escarpment on either side, some pretty rough going 
farther, and a little level ground beside the tiny brook trick- 
ling through the middle. On the high side, protected by a 
steep, rocky drop below them and a hillside bluff on their 
upland flank to give protection from an encircling move- 
ment, were Saul and his men. And that meant Saul plus 
Eliab and Abinadab and Shammah. Poverty-stricken, di- 
sheveled, ragged—but on the high side of the battle line. 
Gravity would at least assist their spears and stones, but 
they would be committing suicide if they went down and 
attacked. 

On the other side, downhill, the Philistines. Rich, 
well-groomed, professional soldiers, plenty of arms, arms 
made of iron, then the world’s most precious metal. But 
they would have to clamber up the steep rock face across 
the ravine if they wanted to advance, and helmets and 
breastplates and shoulder greaves and amulets and whatnot 
make very poor mountain climbing gear, you may be sure. 
Since it was all uphill, they also would be committing 
suicide if they attacked. 

It was a prime example of a beautiful stalemate. No 
fighting, no action, no killing—just nothing. You may imag- 
ine, then, the mixture of dismay and concern in David’s 
brilliant young mind as he arrived with the food. “Fighting 
is hard and the men need a lot of good food,” his old dad 
had said. Phooey! These fellows weren’t even worth the pig 
swill back on the farm. And as his dismay hardened into 
disillusionment and his concern became contempt, the 
young man in him could stand it no longer. The boy in 
David was disappearing. The last day of dreaming and play- 
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ing with sticks and stones was over and done with. David, 
becoming the man David, had arrived. 

“Say, soldier, what’s going on? Where’s the fighting?” 
David had stepped into a small group of Saul’s men who sat 
wearily about, wishing to goodness the war would end so 
they could get back to their wives and sweethearts and 
homes. 

“Nothing more today, lad. It’s all over for today. But 
he’s sure to be back tomorrow. I wish somebody would 
flatten him. He makes my stomach turn over every time I 
see him. I just can’t get used to it. He’s a regular monster!” 

David’s eyes lit up. There was something going on 
after all, it seemed. And the look on the soldier’s face told 
him enough. He knew his own face must have looked like 
that the first time he actually grabbed a lion. “‘“Gee! Sounds 
terrific! What happens? What’s it all about?” 

“Goliath. That’s his name, son, and if I could run off 
like you, I'd be streaking up that mountainside this very 
moment. You bet I would. He’s a giant. Looks about a mile 
high, although Abner—he’s our CO—says he’s not quite ten 
feet. Just the same, it’s the biggest ten feet I’ve ever seen. 
And he wears a huge bronze helmet that makes him look 
about twice as tall.” 

And the soldier stopped and wiped the sweat from his 
brow as the heat of the fearful memory triggered every 
defense mechanism in his physiological chemistry. 

“Listen, young fellow.” And he stopped to lick his 
dried-up lips. “Listen. You could use that spear of his as a 
weaver’s beam. And the iron head alone weighs fifteen 
pounds. Just think of that, boy! Fifteen pounds of iron in 
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one spearhead. What a beautiful plow tip that would make. 
The way he waves it in the air is enough to scare the day- 
lights out of a fellow. Every morning he comes out all 
wrapped up in chain mail that weighs about as much as you 
do. Every morning the sun glints on all his armor. Then he 
just stands there on that little bit of bare ground by the 
bank of the brook and bellows out a challenge to us. Tells 
us he’ll fight anyone we care to put up. And boy, he jeers 
and taunts us till we feel sick. Some days he comes out and 
does it all again in the evening. All I can say is, this is one 
lousy, stinking war.” 

It was a very thoughtful young David who went home 
that evening. 

“Here, David. Time to take some more food to the 
men.” 

“Sure, Dad. They’re having a pretty rough time. 
Don’t you think I had better leave it till morning? It’s 
getting a bit late now and the new bread should be baked 
by this evening. I’ll push off first thing in the morning.” 

First thing was right. He got there at daybreak, front 
circle seat for the Goliath show. 

Poor old Goliath! You ask any two-hundred-fifty- 
pound, six-foot-three-er who has been under crossfire from 
machine gun attack. All he would ask at that very moment 
is to have the silhouette of a tuberculous jockey. And there, 
right under David’s flashing gaze, clambered out this huge 
human animal, loaded down with all those hundreds of 
pounds of impedimenta. 

As he stood there bawling out his taunts, all the 
young man in David leaped to the challenge. Why, that 
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great lumbering two-legged bear was there just for the tak- 
ing. “Say, what do you think it would be worth to kill that 
big blowhard? Suppose somebody did kill him?” 

The soldier next to David stared at him. But he knew 
that he actually had heard what the kid had said. “Listen, 
buster. If anybody killed Goliath, he’d get the king’s 
daughter. That’s what he’d get. And about a million dollars 
too, ?'d reckon. And his whole family would get their taxes 
refunded. I’d say he’d have just about anything he’d like.” 

David jumped to his feet—they had been squatting 
down behind some rocks at the top of the slope they had 
just scrambled up—and waved a hand at Goliath. “Well, OK. 
Pll go and kill him.” 

Two or three men nearby laughed grimly, the sort of 
miserable laugh you might get at Yankee Stadium when the 
bases are loaded and two strikes are on the batter and some 
wise guy in the crowd yells out: “Give the umpire the 
ball!’ Several others glowered savagely. What sort of fool 
was this who would start wisecracking when Goliath was 
booming his taunting sneers? 

But David stood firm. There was something in his eye 
even at this age, something in his intensity, which made 
men stop and take him seriously. In a moment it became a 
wrangle. “Game little guy, I’d say!” “Mad as a meat ax!” 
“Should be whipped!” “I’ve never heard you say anything 
as brave as that, you great big slob!” 

Poor old Goliath. As the slight hubbub reached his 
ear and the ripple of movement caught his eye, he put on 
extra steam. He thought his big act had at last rattled them. 

And just as things were really beginning to stir, who 
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should walk up but Eliab! Big brother Eliab. 

Those Hebrew writers again. Their genius with liter- 
ary subtlety. “What are you doing here? Why aren’t you 
back home with your ragged little flock of sheep, you little 
sneak? You little rat, I know your cheeky, skulking ways. 
Sneaking down here to see the fighting!” 

And doesn’t your heart miss a beat as you hear 
David’s answer—that tragic answer of the whipped kid, the 
beaten child? “What have I done now? Can’t I say any- 
thing? Why don’t you leave me alone?” What had been 
flashing in David’s eye only ten seconds before had become 
the bleak, lackluster, sidelong glance of the child whose 
hope is so nearly dashed. How many hundreds and 
hundreds of times my colleagues and I see a defeated child 
like this in our consulting rooms in all his misery of 
messed-up home relations. 

David just slunk off. You can’t do anything else with 
Eliab—except kill him, of course. But you don’t kill 
brothers—not unless you have to. And he had learned long 
ago that he didn’t have to. There were more men to talk to, 
and just giving Eliab the slip was far simpler than thinking 
about how to kill him. 

Soon the whole camp began to talk of David’s excla- 
mation. Even Saul heard of it. Saul was a great man. Saul 
and Abner, his Chief of Staff, were probably the only two 
you could call anything much at all. The rest were really 
just local hill farmers; but Saul and Abner were men worthy 
of a place of real leadership anywhere. 

Saul called for David. David came on the double— 
lithe, wiry, alert. “Sir, I’m not scared. I’ll go and kill him.” 
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Saul smiled. “Good for you, lad. But you are still 
only a teen-ager, and this man has been a professional 
soldier ever since he grew up. You can’t go and fight him.” 

“Yes I can, Sir. Pll kill him. I'll kill him easily, Sir. I 
tend sheep for my father. And when a lion or a bear comes 
after one of the flock, I know how to kill it. This dirty 
Philistine is only another big animal. Sir, I know he’s a 
strong man with a long beard (his own chin was so embar- 
rassingly unhairy), but when a lion or a bear lunged at me I 
learned to grab him by the beard to kill him. Sir, that big 
heathen has defied the armies of the living God, and if God 
helped me to kill the lions and the bears, he'll certainly 
protect me from this human monster.” 

Saul was impressed. The intensity, the fire, the obvi- 
ous self-discipline of all those hard-fought years out on the 
hills with the sheep were very convincing. Saul was sold. 

“All right. If you think you can, I’m prepared to let 
you give it a try. Here’s my armor. Put that on; you’ll need 
every bit of help you can get. I hope God is with you.” 

I must not stop to explain why I think Saul let him 
go—in fact, why he couldn’t stop his going. Unless you 
understand the Sauls of this life, you would hardly believe 
that the mention of God could have such a compelling 
effect. But in the strange fear of man for God, even the fear 
of the man who rebels in his heart against God, his name 
always has that effect. 

So David was on his way. On his way to kill. And this 
time to kill a man. The armor he took right off. It would 
have been great fun to wear the armor at home one day, 
one day when Sergeant Eliab and Lance Corporal Abinadab 
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and Private Shammah were strutting around in their uni- 
forms. It sure would make them look silly as he stalked in 
all decked up in Saul’s armor. Wouldn’t that wipe the grin 
off their big faces? Think just how many pegs that would 
pull them down. 

But this was serious. He was not taking Eliab down a 
peg, he was going out to kill a man. This was like the lion or 
the bear—only one of the contestants ever stayed alive. 

I can picture that scene in my mind so vividly that 
I’m sure I could set up a scenario fit for Hollywood itself. 
There, across the brook, on the slightly raised patch of level 
ground, Goliath is still doing his act. Good old Goliath! The 
sun is getting higher; the rays are less in his eyes, but there’s 
more heat in its beams. A few drops of sweat from under 
his helmet are trickling down his forehead. He has been 
doing this every day for more than a month, sometimes 
twice a day, and he is secretly feeling just a bit bored by it 
all. Yet today has been a good day. He is almost sorry it’s 
nearly over. But it really is getting too warm, and a mug of 
nice, cool beer would taste wonderful. Hey, look at that 
stupid kid! One of the local brats strolling straight across no 
man’s land. He’ll get himself killed if he’s not careful. Of all 
the cool nerve! Look at him stopping by the creek to pick 
up a few stones. What’s he doing that for? He must have 
seen me by now, even if he didn’t hear me. He’s making 
straight for me. What’s he up to? 

Goliath thumped the handle of his enormous spear 
hard on the ground. David stopped—less than a cricket 
wicket the distance was now, closer than batter to pitcher 
at baseball, server to receiver at tennis. David stopped and 
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in a clear, ringing, young baritone voice called out strongly, 
“T’m going to kill you!” 

Imagine how Olivier would have felt if after his best- 
ever performance of Richard III somebody came up to him 
and said, ‘“‘O, Sir Laurence, that was a scream. I haven’t 
enjoyed such a laugh for years. That bit about ‘A horse, a 
horse, my kingdom for a horse!’ O dear, I was nearly in 
stitches, I laughed so hard.” 

That is about ten percent of the way Goliath felt. 
“You lousy little brat! You take that bit of stick home to 
beat your puppy, or Ill feed you to the birds and the 
beasts. Get off with you!” 

And then Goliath started to roll off every curse and 
oath he knew. And David stood there and preached a little 
sermon. 

The genius of that youngster was perhaps never better 
demonstrated in all his life. You see, it is generally true to 
say that a man swears and curses because he is short of 
words. His vocabulary is inadequate. And he’s usually short 
of ideas too. That’s why many TV variety shows have to 
fall back on smut after the first night or so. It takes too 
many brains to keep a show clean. David knew this. He 
grew up with Eliab and A. and S., remember. And they 
were pretty short of brains and ideas and vocabulary too. 
He knew that if he kept talking, he would be able to get 
right into “firing range” with his “machine gun” while the 
other fellow kept swearing. 

Why did David take five stones? When I was a Sunday 
School kid I was always told that this was the story of the 
brave little boy who went out in the face of death against 
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fearful odds and killed the huge, wicked giant who was the 
greatest soldier in all the world. Nonsense! There’s an old 
military maxim which says that God is on the side of the 
army with the best artillery. That’s more what this story is 
really saying. 

When David slipped the stone into his sling and got 
his balance and his swing and his aim, Goliath had not one 
tiny hope left in the world. That boy could sling a stone 
with either right or left hand and split a hair at thirty feet. 
And remember, that stone was traveling about 200 feet per 
second as it whammed right into Goliath’s skull. Something 
like 5,000 foot-pounds of energy packed into that stone. 
How does that compare with the punch of a slug from a 
derringer, or even from a Colt 45? 

Then why five stones? There was no possible risk of 
missing. In a boy with David’s brain, all those hours and 
hours of careful practice out there with the sheep, watching 
for mountain lions, make a marksman of the most deadly 
order. Oh, no! David knew he couldn’t possibly miss. 
Goliath wrapped up in all that brass and iron was just 
asking to be killed. One stone should be plenty. Then why 
five? 

Five might just have been his lucky number, or five 
might have been the usual number they carried in those 
days, like three strikes and four balls, or two serves in 
tennis. Just one of those things people do. 

But I really can’t see David doing anything just 
because people did it. People were what he was up against, 
remember, so I think his reason was quite different. 

I think the five stones give us a slight glimpse into the 
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secret nature of David that God could see. That wild, little 
savage kid had all the makings of a delinquent to end all 
delinquents. But God saw something else, something no- 
body would ever expect in a kid like that—humility. 

As David picked up those stones, as his fast-thinking 
mind went over the strategy of the fight with computer-like 
speed, I think this is what God heard: “You’ve helped me 
kill bears. And lions. And I think a man’s skull is no thicker 
than a bear’s. But I’ve never seen a giant before, Lord. Give 
me Your help. Suppose the first shot hits but doesn’t even 
stop him. Then I'd have time for a shot into each eyeball. 
And perhaps two more at the most. If I can’t kill him in 
five shots, then I’ve had it!” 

That is true humility. Not the mock humility that 
says, “I’m no good at this,” when in fact you are the cham- 
pion. But the humility that says, “I’m the champion, but 
that is all I am.” Surely, this was in David the tiny but 
unmistakable work of grace beginning to show in his char- 
acter. 

But giants are only giants. There was actually a whole 
nest of them in a little ecological pocket in Gath, probably 
a genetic end result of close inbreeding in the area. Goliath 
was only one of them, but the only one whose name is now 
part of a hundred languages. 

So the stone slammed through his frontal bone as 
easily and finally as it had slammed through the skulls of 
the bears and the lions. And down crashed Goliath in 
instant death with a thunder of brass and iron that echoed 
and re-echoed from the walls of the ravine. 

In a flash—the whole thing took place in a flash, 
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really—David was astride the giant, hauled Goliath’s huge 
sword out of its scabbard, and hacked the great, lolling 
head off the enormous shoulders. And there stood David, 
so tiny alongside the giant corpse, sword aloft in one hand 
and the giant’s blood-dripping head held firmly by the hair 
in the other. 

And the Philistines were devastated. To see a stripling 
youth from the local army annihilate their awesome cham- 
pion in less than the time between successive heartbeats 
panicked them. Meanwhile, down the rock face above 
them, across the valley and right in among them streamed 
Saul and Abner and their men, now delirious with the nec- 
tar of victory. And the Philistines fled in terror, abandoning 
their heavy arms, now just so much added danger in their 
flight from the Hebrews with their sticks and stones. 

Can’t you picture the excitement and delight as the 
men, returning victoriously, gathered around David, shook 
his hand, slapped his shoulder, offered him the pick of the 
treasures—food, arms, spoil—from the rich Philistines? 

David sat back, exhausted and exhilarated by it all. 
What a day! It had still been dark when he had left home 
that morning—the nameless errand boy taking food to his 
big, strong, tough-fighting brothers. Now as the sun was 
beginning to go down, there he was, the idol of the camp, 
the champion of the army. A timeless day, filled with the 
thick, choking smell and the heavy, sticky feel of blood— 
human blood—of a man he had killed. David, the boy with 
the sheep, was gone for ever. David, the man of blood, had 
taken his place. 


God is not made in man’s image even if we 
think he ought to be. He does not have the limitations of 
human form—our chemical restrictions and emotional 
restraints, our pride and greed which express themselves in 
such arrogance and aggression. Unlike us, he can be both 
gentle and firm, forgiving and judging, all at once. 

If you were to forget that while reading the story of 
Jesus as recorded by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, there 
are two mistakes you easily could make. One is to see the 
quiet, gracious, tender, gentle side of the Master as if it 
were the whole of his character. That “gentle Jesus, meek 
and mild” sort of appraisal which is so common in Sunday 
School and sentimentalized children’s books. The other 
mistake is to see the strong, fearless, uncompromising, 
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God-like strength of Christ, and see that as if it were the 
whole of his character. 

Let us admit our troubled feelings honestly. For a 
man to be a giant among men and a leader of men, and for 
him still to be meek and humble, is a conflict of terms. 
Dominant, and yet meek? Impossible, we say. Yet Christ is 
both. 

To be quiet and submissive, to be as a sheep before its 
shearers, dumb and not even opening the mouth, and still 
to be charged full of the strong, aggressive male hormones? 
Why, we say, this is nonsense if you mean it’s in the same 
man. Yet Christ is both. 

But more difficult still. To be sinless, completely sin- 
less, and yet to be the only sin-bearer? Why, we say, that is 
to make words lose their meaning. Yet Christ is both. 

For the truth is that Christ is both because he is God, 
and God is like that. No man has ever found a more 
gossamer-light touch than his on the raw-edged wound of 
penitence and self-despair. Nor more flint-hard and unyield- 
ing response in the face of self-justification and pride. 

Here is the real nub of the problem. When God for- 
gives, it is not as we would forgive. When he judges, it is not 
as we would judge. We still are baffled. God is light, God is 
truth, God is completely and altogether good. Yet he 
thunders his wrath against one man’s smallest attempt to 
claim any goodness whatsoever, while at the same time he 
seems entirely unembarrassed by the obvious evil and skul- 
duggery in somebody else. This is the really shattering truth 
about God. This almost cold-blooded way in which he 
crosses off any tiny item in a man’s make-up that the fellow 
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might have been counting on to get approval; and at the 
same time he shows such an outgoing acceptance of some 
wretched scoundrel who hasn’t got a single moral dime to 
his name. 

Now if you think I am overdoing that a bit, if you 
think that God really does a lot more compromising than 
that, then you just haven’t read the Textbook, you have 
never seriously tried to find out what God says he is like. In 
fact, you have decided to make God in your likeness. 
Remember the parable about the Pharisee and the tax 
collector? Just think. Here are two men standing before 
God. One is a fine, moral, upright leader in civic and reli- 
gious affairs, openly thankful for his privileged status and 
opportunities. For him no top honors at all, nought per- 
cent, failed outright, complete write-off. The other is a 
mere shell of a man, a low-down skunk caught up in all the 
rackets in the world, even sick of himself in his wretched- 
ness. For him 100 percent, top of the class, summa cum 
laude. 

Or again, remember the parable about the prodigal 
son. Here are two kids growing up at home. One turns out 
to be a wild spendthrift ne’er-do-well, who goes off and 
squanders every cent his kind-hearted old dad gave him, 
living it up to the very limit with wild women and drink. 
- And there is God pictured as the father dashing down the 
street to welcome him and taking him back as a son. But 
look at the other kid, all circumspect and proper, not a hair 
out of place, short back and sides even, who plays only 
Bach and Beethoven—and doesn’t even get an extra slice of 
meat for lunch every day. 
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Yes, this is the problem, all right. If only God were 
like us, even if he were just a tiny bit more like us, there 
would be very little difficulty. We would be able to make 
terms, to come to some gentlemen’s agreement and to 
proper compromise arrangements. But there is no such way 
of agreement or compromise. God makes all the terms and 
admits no hairbreadth of deviation. They are his alone. 

And there is no story ever told which will teach us 
this fact so forcibly and strongly as the story of David. 

For two conflicting features will just shout at each 
other, in our judgment. One will be the brilliance of his 
success. Never in all history was there any success to come 
near his. It’s a breathtaking account of the poor-boy- 
makes-good theme so dear to the hearts of the cheap 
romantic novelists. Yet opposed to this is the shoddy and 
tawdry and unworthy. A simply disgusting record of greed 
and lust, murder and death. But it is not told as if to pose a 
problem in psychoanalytic requirement or as a challenge to 
our estimates of moral adjustments. Rather it is told as the 
record of a man whom God chose and approved and loved. . 
If any story may be expected to halt us in our pride and 
self-esteem, it is this one. And if any story may raise every 
hope in heaven and on earth, it is this same one. 

For the first thing that we ourselves saw, as the genius 
of the shepherd boy slammed Goliath to his death, is the 
thing that Saul saw and the soldiers saw and soon the whole 
Hebrew people saw. Success. He was successful almost be- 
yond imagination. As he went out first in personal com- 
mand, and finally in whole army movement, it was an 
invariable and unending story of success. Tasks undertaken, 
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tasks successfully accomplished. Strategy planned, strategy 
successfully effected. Engagements made, engagements 
successfully completed. Always successful. 

And success was meteoric. It was like something out 
of a book of fairy tales. The oppressive Philistine tribute 
was not only relieved, but often it was replaced by rich 
Philistine booty. Here was success that could be seen in 
dead Philistine outpost troops, that could be felt in the 
soft-textured Philistine military clothes, that could be 
tasted in rich Philistine army rations. And, especially, it was 
the sort of success that had its direct cash value in brass, 
gold, silver and even in iron—treasure they had not seen 
since they were a slave race in Egypt centuries before. 

Our hearts begin to beat faster as we see these excit- 
ing events. Surely this is the thing God is after. Surely he 
must be pleased to see this nobody of a shepherd boy 
carving out such a swath in the affairs of his people’s 
troubles. Watch him, too, as his gift for music and his gift 
for song make their impact on the lives of Saul and the 
teen-agers. Catch something of the lilt and the swing and 
the passion as the girls come streaming down the roadside 
to greet him on his way back from his latest successful 
campaign, as they burst into the new song hit that has 
swept its way to the very top of the list: 

Saul has slain his thousands 

And David his ten thousands. 
Surely, we think, only another year or two and David will 
just dance his victorious way to the throne. Truly, we exult, 
all is over but the shouting. 

And then how our pulses slow, and almost cease to 
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beat, as we see the dreary, dismal misery of the other side 
of the story. We see the reaction of Saul, himself an 
anointed king, as he watches this brilliant youngster move 
from a place of useful assistance to a position of open 
rivalry, as he hears the sweet music of David’s once sooth- 
ing harp beginning to hint the subtle overtones of con- 
temptuous challenge. We see how the whole heart of the 
nation that Saul had begun to forge into a purposeful unity 
is split down the middle into two diverging camps. And, 
most bitter blow of all for Saul, we see how the affection of 
his own children is charmed away by the young hero: his 
son Jonathan making open pacts of secession to David; his 
daughter Michal falling madly in love with the young man. 

Saul realized what any worthwhile leader would 
realize: there was just no room at the top for the two of 
them. One of them must go. 

But we can scarcely trace, let alone comprehend, the 
long years that followed, before David finally escaped from 
Saul and from the bitter hostility of his own tribe of 
Benjamin, years when he embarked first on the aimless 
wanderings of a life as outlaw and bandit, and finally 
escaped into the obscurity of refuge in the very heart of the 
Philistine province of Gath, Goliath’s country. We try, and 
fail miserably, to make sense out of all the cat-and-mouse 
games between David and Saul, year after year, in desert 
and cave and mountain hideouts. 

Who can ever make sense out of a situation that is so 
deeply emotional? These make feeling, not sense. Surely we 
recognize that only deep movings of the subconscious can 
explain either the rise of those self-destructive obsessional 
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attitudes in Saul or the reluctance of David to end the 
rivalry by bringing about the death of Saul or by accepting 
a self-imposed banishment. 

And we see all this going on for years—long, troubled, 
torturing years of restlessness and vagrancy, years of cheat- 
ing and lying, years of stand-and-deliver brigandry—before 
David the youthful man of blood matures into a full-grown 
man. It is a disturbing picture. We feel God has gotten his 
wires crossed. Doesn’t he know what is going on? We see 
that the tragedy of the disturbed child has become the 
greater tragedy of the displaced man. Can these confused 
images make sense? Can we find any resolution between the 
two conflicting pictures of the brilliant and resourceful man 
who is yet such a savage and heartless marauder? 

Here I must digress for a moment, and remind you 
that I’m not a historian, still less a biographer. I’m a clini- 
cian. My job is neither to survey the social trends nor to 
write the day-to-day life histories of the people I meet all 
my working lifetime. My job is to try to understand these 
people and help them in the practical problems of living out 
the lives they have. If need be I will question and probe 
into many a secret recess in life, not to establish a clear 
record of consecutive events but to open a way for con- 
structive understanding and assistance. 

Now the mixture of pragmatist and existentialist that 
makes up the clinical realist must be as much present in 
studying a case record of 3,000 years ago as in tomorrow’s 
surgery. Hence I confess that I cannot really tell you much 
about whether the experience of Engedi lasted through 
August and into fall, or whether the Rock of Esc: ne epi- 
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sode was in May and early summer. The Ph.D. student in 
history or biography may well make that a suitable subject 
for his thesis. I am concerned, however, with the effect that 
all these episodes had in the lives of the people involved. 
And David is the central one among them all. 

For David, the young man nearly out of his teens, 
entering full manhood at last, what an agonizing, heart- 
breaking decade this must have been! No doubt he hoped, 
like any other adolescent, to go out into life’s jungle and 
find the cave in which he could settle in fulfillment of 
conquest and possession. Yet how bitterly year succeeded 
year, and still there was nothing to show for it. Anointed 
by God, he thought, to be king over his people. Yet he lived 
all the time as an outcast and a vagabond, his mere presence 
constituting a positive menace to the lives of any who 
harbored him. 

But what was God doing all these ten long years? 
That is the only question worth answering. And God 
doesn’t tell us. You can read those pages, many pages there 
are, of David the outcast, David the bandit, David the dis- 
placed person, and God just seems to be insisting on “no 
comment.” Yet God obviously was concerned, because 
time and time again he moved to protect and redirect 
David when he was on the brink of some unforeseen 
danger. God was there, all right; God had not just left him 
for ten years to find his feet, as it were, to try out his wings 
as a human fledgling and gain strength for the bigger flights 
of later adult life. No, God was not detached, for God is 
never detached. But you don’t find the answer in just read- 
ing the record of mere events, anymore than you do in just 
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reading the newspapers and watching the newsreels. God’s 
purpose in human life is not summarized in the birth, death 
and marriage columns of the daily papers. 

No, nothing like that at all. What God is achieving is 
told in the very character and being of the man he has 
chosen, not just in the episodes in his life which historians 
may record. It is not the job that a man is doing for God 
that really counts, it is the job God is doing in the man 
himself. That is the answer. That is the concern of heaven. 
For there is never any period in any man’s life when God 
just leaves him alone. If, like David, he is one of God’s own 
men, then every single micro-second of time is properly a 
measure of the deep love and concern of God for him. And 
if he is not one of God’s men, then just as surely every such 
moment is recording the timeless impact of that man’s 
mounting rebellion against God. No, God doesn’t overlook 
any tiny detail in life, even if to us there may come a 
welcome amnesia concerning much of life’s happenings. 

Now I gladly concede that it might well be valid for 
lawyers to judge and for prelates to blame—but my job is to 
try to understand. And it is in this sense that I should like 
to theorize why I think the Saul-David feud lasted so long. 
Why, in fact, it lasted until the death of Saul. 

So far as Saul was concerned, he certainly didn’t want 
it to last. He went after David time and time again, and the 
only reason why David stayed alive was that Saul just 
wasn’t quick enough or clever enough to kill him. Saul 
certainly tried, but he simply failed. 

But David never tried. He had many occasions when 
he could have killed Saul as easily as kiss-your-hand. and no 
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skin off anybody’s nose at all. Times when Saul was almost 
asking to be killed. And if you tell me that David let him 
live because he was such a nice kid and wouldn’t hurt a fly 
and just oozed affection for Saul, then you and I have been 
reading from different books. 

No, that is not the way I see it at all. Then you 
suggest that David was arguing with himself that he was 
himself the Lord’s anointed. And since Saul was the Lord’s 
anointed, then he voted No. That would be suicide. For if 
he could get rid of the Lord’s anointed, he himself could as 
easily be done away with. His No was just long-range 
defense. But I really don’t think that that is the whole 
answer. In fact, I am not sure that that’s even much of the 
answer. 

I think we shall never know why David didn’t seize 
his opportunity to kill Saul unless we can see just a trace of 
the thing that God had already seen for years and years in 
the young man’s life. For David had been promised the 
throne, promised it on that fateful day when Samuel had 
come to Bethlehem and had called and anointed him as 
king. That was away back now, years ago. But David 
trusted God, trusted him absolutely, even if he still did not 
have a clear notion as to what that might come to mean. 
And I think David realized that since it was God who had 
picked him out for anointing, then it was still up to God to 
get him onto the throne. Whomever he might have to kill, it 
would not be Saul. For anointing was serious. It meant a 
special separation to God, and to touch God’s anointed 
meant challenging God. It meant a real risk of coming 
under God’s curse. 
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Eventually Saul was so close to David’s heels, the 
older king’s obsessional hatred so literally blowing right 
down his neck, that David knew he had to decamp. Saul 
couldn’t kill him—I just burst out laughing at the very 
thought, it’s as silly as thinking Goliath might have killed 
him—but it was getting far too difficult for David to avoid 
killing Saul. Yes, one of them must go—and David went. 

Those ten fateful years were certainly important. The 
record of them is meager, but some of their sad happenings 
are described for us, and David himself tells us quite a lot 
about them. Even if it is impossible to sort out the consecu- 
tive order of events and the exact personal biographical 
data, there is much to read about those extraordinarily 
difficult years that ground slowly past, molding the charac- 
ter of David into manhood. As the loneliness and the bitter- 
ness and the conflict kept nagging their message of God’s 
purpose and love into the life of the young outcast king, 
David himself, in psalm after psalm, poured out his hopes 
and his fears, his dreams and his nightmares. Those years 
were important. I most certainly plan to take you back to 
them, even as I must take you back again to the equally 
disturbed days of his childhood. But now, the success story. 

At last this bitter part of David’s life was over. The 
bleak, somber, shadowy events that filled year after year 
with difficult, pointless, outcast wanderings in caves and 
desert and mountain crag had come to an end. No longer 
would he be a fugitive. David was approaching his thirtieth 
birthday, surely time to be making some real way in life. 
And now at last he was on the march. Saul was dead; David 
was free to come home, to take up again his place as 
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anointed king, to show us just how it really can be done. 
There David sits, right at the top of his world, living 

in Hebron. It was in Hebron that Judah made him their 

tribal king. It was in Hebron that he found his first real 

home at last. It was in Hebron that his first sons were born. 
Yes, there he is—King David, now. 


Some of you will remember 1940. In fact, those of 
you who can remember back that far will never be able to 
forget 1940. For that was the year Hitler moved west. 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland already had been con- 
quered, gobbled up in a few quick gulps. Now Hitler waited 
his time to move into France and the Netherlands via Bel- 
gium. And the time came. It was 1940, and the Blitzkrieg 
swept west. The Maginot Line was encircled and attacked 
from behind; the treaties and promises of non-violence were 
tossed to the winds; and the power of mechanized Germany 
rolled on its unrestrainable way. In a few, withering months 
the Fuhrer’s Panzer divisions swept through the whole heart 
of Western Europe in total conquest, blasting every trace of 
Allied opposition into nothingness, trampling under steel- 
tracked feet any creature unlucky enough to be in the way. 
The world stood aghast at the speed and the strength and 
the mastery of this new power which man had fashioned 
for the destruction of his fellows. Hitler and 1940 are quite 
unforgettable. 

Now I am not exaggerating when I say that the world 
of David’s time saw very much the same demonstration of 
fantastic power. It was not mechanized, there was no radio 
communication to speed the attack. But in only a few short 


years, at the beginning of his reign as king, David had the 
whole thing done. Right to the very gates of Egypt herself, 
over the desert wherever the Arab or Bedouin might sway 
across the sands on his camel back, David was boss. But he 
did not get thrown back as Hitler did in Russia. There was 
no such loss for David. No Alamein or Normandy in David’s 
story. Only success. Frontier by frontier, country by coun- 
try, back rolled the borders of his conquest. And we look 
excitedly to see the tale as it would be told in Scripture. We 
search for the techniques, the tactical methods, all the 
devices that make a good yarn to while away a quiet 
evening by the fire. For God had recorded so much about 
David’s miserable days in exile (some of it in stories which 
we almost felt embarrassed to read and discuss) that surely 
the record of his victories must have very special emphasis 
in the Old Testament writings. 

We rub our eyes and blink and stare. Then we look 
again. And it’s not there. Not a single detail. Not one! Just 
that laconic statement about “when the king dwelt in his 
house, and the Lord had given him rest from all his enemies 
round about.” If you are a TV scriptwriter looking for good 
drama-packed action, then I am sorry. You won’t find a 
single clue. Not a word about all those stirring days and 
months of victory and conquest, except a tiny, difficult-to- 
understand reference to the final overthrow of the 
Philistines. “‘ ‘Go around to their rear, and come upon them 
opposite the balsam trees. And when you hear the sound of 
marching in the tops of the balsam trees, then bestir your- 
self; for then the Lord has gone out before you to smite the 
army of the Philistines.” And David did as the Lord 
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commanded him, and smote the Philistines from Geba to 
Gezer!” A brief reference to some kind of outflanking 
movement and an unexplained sign from God concerning 
the right moment to attack. That’s all we are told. It marks 
the end of a whole era in the story of mankind in this earth, 
and the writer hardly seems to have noticed that it 
happened. 

You see what I mean? These great and exciting days 
in the life of David are passed over in a flash. For the truth 
was then, as now, that the great task in the life of any 
man—David, or you, or me—is not the job we are doing for 
God but the job he is doing in us. 


A 


This was a day when History was being 
made. Yes, History with a capital ‘“‘H.”’ World History. A 
day like Trafalgar Day, when a single sea battle changed the 
whole face of Europe. A day like Waterloo, or like Pearl 
Harbor when Japan’s treacherous attack brought the United 
States openly into the war. But I doubt if any of these 
history-making days can quite stand alongside this other 
day. 

For in all the Old Testament course of Jewish history 
there are only three really notable, outstanding, altogether- 
to-be-wondered-at days. 

The first was the extraordinary day of their escape 
from Egypt. That day when Moses had mustered his ill- 
kempt, grumbling-at-heart collection of followers and had 
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encouraged and cajoled and finally driven them into flight 
from Pharaoh and slavery. That was the first unique day in 
all their history. 

The third such day was that fateful last day when the 
Babylonian army was to close its mailed fist around the 
walls of Jerusalem and start the final eighteen months of 
crushing pressure which would be released only when the 
city was reduced to a pitiful heap of conquered ruin. 

And this was the second, the great one, of these three 
days. There had never been any day like it before; there 
could never be another day to equal it. Come and see why 
this day was so wonderful. 

When Moses handed over to Joshua the leadership of 
the slaves he had brought out of Egypt, he also gave him a 
blueprint for conquest and occupation of the ‘Promised 
Land.” But when Joshua died, this task of conquest and 
settlement was hardly past the same blueprint stage of 
accomplishment. His still-ragged, still-unsettled, still-vagrant 
people were left perched high on the craggy hilltops, hold- 
ing on precariously to their few small pockets of fertile 
land, eking out a hand-to-mouth existence, living in animal 
skin tents, owning virtually no metal except what had come 
out of Egypt with their forefathers—a forlorn and leaderless 
people of little power and even less national organization. 

Periodically they had taken possession of some of the 
little village fortresses scattered around the land, but they 
were never strong enough or united enough to build upon 
and consolidate any such flash-in-the-pan victory. Saul, as 
king, had pulled them together to some extent, but finally 
he himself had been completely thrashed by the mighty 
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Philistine war machine. The mantle of leadership had fallen 
upon his sons’ shoulders, but they too were killed in battle. 
Without a leader, the Hebrew people were crushed. The 
situation was hopeless. 

But that was all to be changed. Changed beyond the 
wildest imagining. For David, anointed by God, was now 
king—king at last over all his people! 

David had emerged from that obscurity in Ziklag 
where he had been living in banishment with his wives and 
his followers and their families, and had moved to Hebron. 
From Hebron he had systematically conquered and sub- 
dued every single surrounding hostile power. One by one he 
captured the rich, fertile valleys and grazing flats, those 
“Promised Lands” his people had been striving for for cen- 
turies. Now at last, thanks to David, they possessed them. 

David had not only captured the lands during those 
ten long intervening years, he had grasped the Philistines by 
the throat, and had squeezed out of them their wealth and, 
finally, their very existence. And he took from them their 
carefully guarded secret—how to smelt iron. 

We read that it was in Hebron that Judah crowned 
David as their tribal king. And it was in Hebron that the ten 
other northern tribes at last offered him the same loyal 
support they had previously reserved for Saul. 

It had not been easy. Saul’s son, who had taken the 
throne after his father’s death in battle, was himself mur- 
dered. And much more unhappily still, Abner, the one 
among all of Saul’s followers who showed any trace of real 
greatness of character and who did so much to bring the 
northern tribes to David’s allegiance, “died as a fool dies,” 
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his belly ripped open by ruthless, cunning Joab, David’s 
nephew and Chief of Staff. 

The feuding, the hatred and the bitterness among the 
people were resolved sufficiently for the whole body of 
tribal elders to come to David and appoint him king. By the 
age of thirty-seven, David was king at last! 

The great coronation took place in Hebron. And, as 
David took his oaths of office, as he grasped the hands of 
the assembled elders from every tribe in his nation, as he 
looked across the valleys to the rising mountain tops, who 
could be blind to the drama of the occasion when the des- 
pised and rejected shepherd boy became king over the 
whole land—king, in fact, over every tribe and nation and 
city? 

Except Jebus! 

Although very tiny—only 300 acres—Jebus was a 
fortress which stood out as the arrogant, jeering, taunting 
focal point of all the Jewish tragedy. For while the Hebrews 
had managed occasionally, in the past, to get a grip on 
other cities, just to gain simple entry, Jebus had never yield- 
ed even that. Its walls were still impenetrable, and any lone 
Hebrew visitor who did get a permit to enter on a trading 
visa was out on his ear by nightfall. No Hebrew had ever 
slept overnight in Jebus. You perhaps can see, then, why 
during all those centuries Jebus had symbolized their 
national helplessness. 

There, high on the brink of two stark ravine cliff 
faces, and backed by high walls and buttresses, stood Jebus. 
Jebus the impenetrable, Jebus the unyielding, Jebus the 
centuries-old stronghold of resistance. 
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Jebus, that same 300 acres, would later become Jeru- 
salem, defy the centuries of mounting pressure from the 
enormous might of Assyria, and stand unshattered even as 
Assyria vanished into the desert sands. 

To a personality of David’s intensity, Jebus stood out 
as the ultimate challenge to his genius. The taunting of 
slow-witted big brother Eliab and the rejection of thick- 
skulled Jesse had inevitably left in David a rebellion which 
only conquest could appease and which even conquest 
could never satisfy. 

The very first thing that David did after his corona- 
tion was to take his men up to Jebus to attack it. The city 
had stuck in his throat, and he was going to settle with 
them at last. 

“Ha!”? you say, “this should be worth looking at. 
Jebus is virtually invulnerable and David is virtually irresisti- 
ble. This should really be worth watching. This should give 
us a magnificent close-up vignette of the sort of strategy 
that made up the ghastly stick-in-the-mud story of Flanders 
in World War I, the steel-on-steel, tank-for-tank exchange of 
Rommell and Monty in the African desert in World War II. 
Good for you, David, here’s your chance to test your 
assault training methods.” 

But David was never like that. All those early years 
with his sheep in the hills had taught him never to do that. 
Jebus wasn’t to be taken that way. Not by David, at any 
rate. As a boy he had learned to go in and fight on his own 
and come out again on his own. And now as a man he did 
the same. He learned to take his men into battle and bring 
them out again. 
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As the Jebusites saw him come up with his little band 
of fighters, what a catcall of derision and ribaldry met him! 
“Ha! Ha! Who do you think you are?” “Hey, fellers, can’t 
you see me just petrified with fear! This guy thinks he’ll 
come up and knock this city over. Ha! Ha! I’m scared to 
death.” “Listen, buster!”’ (this from a guard right over the 
gateway, I imagine) “‘Sorry we can’t stop for you now, to 
cut you to ribbons. But we’re going off duty, see? But 
we’ve collected all our blind people. We’ve got them 
together to relieve us. They'll keep it safe for us. And the 
lame, too. They'll back up the blind, and together they’ll 
hold the city. Aren’t we lucky to have a handful of blind 
and lame men to defend the city. Just plain lucky. They’ll 
be all we need. So long, soldier. Sorry we can’t stop and kill 
you now, but don’t forget the blind and the lame. They’re 
here and they’ll stay and kill you any time you like. We’ll 
be back on duty in the morning. We'll bury your bones 
decently then, don’t worry.” 

It was that bit about the blind and the lame that did 
it. I often wonder what would have happened if they had 
not hurled that taunt at David. Big, strong men hurling just 
such taunts at their young, eighth brother had left a scar in 
the soul of David that the sneer stung to raw-red agony. So 
when that noisy Jebusite guard taunted David with that 
“blind and the lame’’ gibe, he was in fact signing his own 
death warrant. As his face went now white with rage, now 
red with the blush of shame, David’s lightning-fast mind 
saw his answer. There was an intensity and an excitement in 
his voice that I don’t think any man had heard since that 
“I’m going to kill you” had so unexpectedly jolted Goliath. 
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‘Men! I hate that man and all the rest of those Jebu- 
sites: The lame and the blind, eh? If you want to help me 
get those lame and blind, then come with me. We’ll get 
them—dead. I'll show you how. There’ll be no lame or blind 
or any other kind of Jebusites left alive!” 

What did he do? How did he achieve it? What was the 
strategy? We don’t really know. That’s what burns me up so 
much when I read those old Hebrew writers. The real head- 
line material, the absolutely spicy tidbits of narration, they 
just don’t bother to write up at all. You have to imagine it. 
All they give is David’s call and his curt instructions: 
“Volunteers to lick the Jebusites? Good. Over here, men. 
Splendid. Then you men get up the water shaft. There you 
can attack those lame and the blind.” 

Many historians have tried to guess what is meant by 
that cryptic assault briefing. Did they just take up an am- 
bush near the main city springs and kill off, one by one, the 
water-drawing population? Was there a water conduit 
through which they found entrance to the city? Your guess 
is as good as mine, but we are only guessing. There are two 
things, however, about which we are not guessing, and one 
is that he took the city. Just that. Went up and took it. 
Centuries later Sargon and Sennacherib of Assyria would 
think about taking it but would not even try. Nebuchad- 
nezzar of Babylon, still another century later, would take 
it, but he would need eighteen months and vast resources of 
men and materials. David just took it. 

And one other thing I am sure I am not guessing is 
that David did not go bashing head first into those city 
walls in a Cecil B. deMille-style action-packed drama. That 
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was not David. That was not the way his mind worked. 
There is only one single account, in all his record, of his 
ever having risked the life of a single follower in direct- 
assault strategy, and that one occasion was when he wanted 
one of his own men killed, a story we will come to later. 
No, that was never David’s way. Eliab and his other 
brothers had made him learn the secret of preservation as a 
child, and David wasn’t the sort of fellow who forgot the 
important lessons in life. 
Yes, David took Jebus. 


And now the Ark of the Covenant was to be brought 
into the captured city. That Ark, made by Moses himself, 
was symbolic to David and to all his nation of the very 
presence of God among his people. That Ark that had been 
with them right through the long years in the wilderness, 
that had been lost, that had been captured by the Philis- 
tines, that had been forgotten almost as often as it had been 
remembered, that Ark was at last to come to its final home 
in Jerusalem. 

Yes, Jebus was now Jerusalem. Jebus was now Zion, 
City of God. That last tiny pocket of rock-like resistance 
had been conquered, and no wonder this was the greatest 
day of all their history! The Ark in Zion! 

David was to write a special psalm for the occasion. 


It was early morning. The sun had just flashed the 
first red-tinged glint over the eastern hilltop, and David was 
already out of bed, and outside writing. For days he had 
been pondering over many things. Now the time had come 
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to put those thoughts into words, into music, even into the 
motion of the ballet. David began to write his processional 
psalm. 

Come, let’s look over his shoulder. Better yet, let’s 
allow our minds to become one with his. 

The earth is the Lord’s... 

That’s the proper starting point. We are not thinking 
of some mere talisman of luck, some happy omen of good 
fortune—we are thinking of the God who made the whole 
earth and who owns it. 

... and the fulness thereof. 

We mean that. We’re worshiping the God who made 
and owns this universe, wholly, completely, without 
exception. 

The world and those who dwell therein. 

Without exception means without exception, and 
that means that we are included. 

For he has founded it upon the seas 
and established it upon the rivers. 

I begin to chuckle as I read this. My background of 
twentieth-century science and cosmology makes this seem 
so quaint. It sounds almost as though David were saying 
“God plopped the earth down in the middle of the ocean, 
and left the rivers running through the cracks in this sort of 
super, king-sized mud pie.” But even as I start to chuckle, I 
find that I am really chuckling to myself, almost at myself. 
For David was not talking cosmology; he wasn’t the least 
interested in cosmology; he was talking theology. “Remem- 
ber that beach down on the Mediterranean seashore where I 
chased that last little pocket of Philistines into the same sea 
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they had come out of?—God made that. That mountain 
brook where I picked up the five smooth stones to go out 
and kill Goliath?—God made that. And the stones, and 
Goliath, and me.” That was David’s cosmology; that was his 
theology. 

He stopped and rubbed his eyes, and moved slightly, 
so that the sun would not dazzle him so much, to find a 
welcome shade from the increasing warmth of the rising 
sun. He put down the clay tablet he had been writing on, 
and picked up a new one. He didn’t want to say any more 
about God than that—he made us, he made the earth, he 
founded it, he established it. 

David poised the scribing stylus for a long time over 
the new, unmarked tablet now resting on his knee. He was 
seated in the little garden of the mud house which was his 
home. Some day, he reflected, he would build a real home. 
A home of his own. The home he had never known in all 
his previous life. Not one he had to share so uncomfortably 
with Eliab and Abinadab and Shammah and company. A 
home he could call his own and live in for the rest of his 
life. No more hiding in caves and rocky crevices in which . 
treachery and death lurked behind every shadow. Ah, yes, 
his own home. A palace, perhaps, his own palace here in 
Jerusalem. In Jerusalem where God himself would be—God 
and his Ark. 

And as he looked slowly and thoughtfully on the 
falling landscape to the south, the slope up which the Ark 
was to come, his hand moved again in writing: 

Who shall ascend the hill of the Lord? 
And who shall stand in his holy place? 
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It was a fair question, not only for that special occa- 
sion, but for any occasion. If God is to be in Jerusalem, he 
thought, if it is in truth to be “Zion, the City of God,” then 
that is a fair question. Just who is going to come up that 
hill? Just what types will you allow to stand in God’s holy 
place? Very fair question! 

And his hand was moving like lightning now as he 
answered. He knew enough about God to answer this. He 
wasn’t confusing the God who made the earth and all who 
dwell in it with the deity of modern education, which 
demands an IQ of 120-plus and high grades for university 
entrance. He wasn’t mixing up God with any deity of big 
business, with its demand for fawning adoration of mere 
cash. Or of politics, where all worship centers on expedi- 
ency. Or of sport, with its rejection of fun and pleasure and 
its demand for world records and gold medals. Or with any 
other of those man-made gods you can name as easily as I. 

No. He knew God far better than that. Out flashed 
the answers: 

1. He who has clean hands. 

2. And a pure heart. 

3. Who does not lift up his soul to what is false. 

4. And does not swear deceitfully. 

David did not hesitate. He knew that was the answer. 
That sort of man could come up into God’s hill, could 
stand in his holy place. No matter what his IQ, never mind 
about his business acumen, forget his politics. World 
records don’t count a single point here. These aren’t 
important. What God wants is the really fine, honorable, 
righteous, honest, clean-of-hand and pure-of-heart man. 
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That’s what God wants. That’s his man! 
Rapidly now David filled in the psalm: 
He will receive blessing from the Lord, 
and vindication from the God of his salvation. 

Such is the generation of those who seek him, 

who seek the face of the God of Jacob. 

The sun was now high and warm, as David laid aside 
the stylus and tablet. He had wanted only a short psalm, 
because the whole processional party would need to learn it 
by heart, so that they could sing and play their instruments 
and dance all along the short, climbing road. 

Yes. That should be the ideal psalm for such an occa- 
sion. David picked up the first tablet again, and read the 
psalm right through, noting carefully this time the style, the 
balance, the simple clear ‘““message” it contained: 

The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, 

the world and those who dwell therein; 
for he has founded it upon the seas, 
and established it upon the rivers. 
Who shall ascend the hill of the Lord? 
And who shall stand in his holy place? 
He who has clean hands and a pure heart, 
who does not lift up his soul to what is false, 
and does not swear deceitfully. 
He will receive blessing from the Lord, 
and vindication from the God of his salvation. 

Such is the generation of those who seek him, 

who seek the face of the God of Jacob. 

Yes, the psalm was excellent. Simple, concise, beauti- 
fully balanced, direct and pungent. He was well pleased. 
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There was no doubt in his mind that God would be equally 
pleased. 

Yet David felt uneasy. The uneasiness of man in all 
ages when God himself comes very close. 

David had had great experience of God in his times of 
battle—‘‘Lord of Hosts” was perhaps his favorite name for 
God. “Yahweh of Armies” is the exact translation of that 
title—and many times he had encountered God, many times 
“Yahweh of the Armies” had stood by him to advise and 
guide in strategy and escape and assault. How deeply he 
knew he owed his life to God, his success in battle, his 
throne, even Jebus itself, this new capital city of Jerusalem. 
All these he gladly attributed to the Lord of Hosts. 

But did he want God living in the city too? Living, 
perhaps, in his very home, even in the palace he might 
build? Does any man ever really want God as close as that? 
Because it’s only a step, it seems, to come right into the 
man himself. Right into his very life, his very being. Did 
David really and truly want that, want to risk that? 


The uneasiness grew within David. For only a few 
months ago he had actually started to bring the Ark to 
Jerusalem, and had hastily abandoned the whole idea in 
quite a panic. There they had been, in full ceremonial pro- 
cessional advance with the Ark carried on a brand new 
oxcart, band, choir, ballet and all. And David had dropped 
the whole scheme in a single moment! But who wouldn’t 
have? 

For they had been moving along very nicely, without 
a hint of trouble, David leading the ballet in very light and 
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happy step, when tragedy happened. They had just reached 
the threshing ground of a local farmer named Nacon, when 
the ox team slipped, and the priest Uzzah, one of the 
drivers, put out a hand to steady the precious Ark as it 
rocked a bit unsteadily because of the jolting. And wham! 
Uzzah dropped stone dead on the spot. 

Whe-e-e-ew! No wonder David had ditched the plan! 
David was terrified. Terrified of Yahweh, God. Yahweh 
could kill a man on the spot for simply touching his Ark, 
and the man was a priest, remember. 

David called it off, and who can blame him? “Stop! 
Stop the procession. Ahio, you pick up your brother 
Uzzah. Take him home for burial.’ David’s sharp command 
broke in on the terror-stricken silence of men very close to 
panic, as the singing, dancing, excited procession came to a 
sudden and embarrassed halt. 

But the command in David’s voice held the men even 
more than fear. 

“Listen! That’s Obed-edom’s place over there. He’s a 
Philistine refugee. Put the Ark over in his place. I’m not 
having it in Jerusalem. It’s too dangerous. It probably won’t 
hurt Obed-edom. He’s a foreigner; he won’t even under- 
stand what it’s all about.” 

Whe-e-e-e-ew again! That had been quite a morning. 
That surely had. And David had gone back to Jerusalem a 
much more subdued and thoughtful young king than he 
had been when he had arrived earlier in the day. 

But Obed-edom had thrived with the Ark in his 
house. David’s scouts brought back exciting reports. The 
Ark had brought the expatriate Philistine uncanny good 
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luck—he was simply flourishing. A few months with the 
Ark on his property and he was a made man. There was no 
doubt about the power of Yahweh of Armies, the Lord of 
Hosts, the God of Israel. 


David’s brow was slightly furrowed as he frowned to 
himself. In fact, as he mopped it, it was moist with disturb- 
ing warmth from the memory of that day only a few 
months ago. 

Yet he couldn’t be wrong. Uzzah’s sudden death had 
rocked him, and he knew God well enough to know it 
meant something. It had meant that he should stop the 
procession. He knew he was quite right in doing that. But 
Obed-edom’s fabulous success meant something also, and 
he was sure he had read the message. God was telling him to 
go ahead and bring the Ark into Jerusalem. This was the 
real green light, he knew that. 

Yes. The Ark was to come up, and he was again really 
quite excited by the prospect. So long as God really 
approved—that was the thing. He now knew so well that 
God really cared for him, he realized that even if God’s 
ways might appear strange to him, yet in the long run he 
was always a loving God. 
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David sat up straight, stretched his arms 
and yawned. It had been a day of rehearsing, going over the 
whole processional routine with the musicians, the singers 
and the ballet. The score and the choreography were well- 
advanced, and David was more than satisfied. The psalm 
was good-short, clear, well-suited to the occasion. 
Hm-m-m-m . .. That was a choice phrase about “‘ascend the 
hill of the Lord . . .Stand in his holy place.” Very good. It 
would make a fine background for work with the cymbals 
and trumpets and chorus. And the ballet would have splen- 
did chances, under his leadership, to express the rising feel- 
ing of spiritual drama. 

And those four conditions of entry into the holy 
place—they were just right. Terse, compact, neat. Clean 
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hands, pure heart, no accent on trashy values (that’s really 
what he meant by “does not lift up his soul to what is 
false”), and no cheating or being deceitful. Yes, indeed, 
that checks a man out as fully and completely as you could 
wish. 

Clean hands . . . Like his own clean hands... . 

Suddenly a memory flashed into his mind. A memory 
of washing, washing, washing those ‘‘clean” hands of his, 
trying to scrub away a bloody thing that could not be 
undone. How had it happened? Oh, yes .... Because of 
Michal. 

Michal, Saul’s daughter, the girl who had fallen in 
love with him after he killed Goliath. The Michal he just 
couldn’t have cared less about, but had taken as his first 
wife just as a matter of conquest. The Michal he had been 
so disinterested in that, without any warning, he simply 
walked out of her life, even though she had once saved his 
life. After Michal was deserted, she was given to Paltiel, a 
quaint character who was terribly fond of her. Then David, 
in a political negotiation with Abner, had demanded her 
return before he would even talk of accepting leadership 
over northern Israel. And now he smiled grimly to himself 
as he remembered the day poor little Paltiel had traipsed all 
the way down to Hebron with Michal, sobbing his miserable 
little heart out as he was forced to hand her over. But, at 
that time, David felt no compassion for Paltiel. He certainly 
felt no sudden awakening of love for Michal, after living 
with her in a loveless and childless marriage. Why, then, had 
he insisted that she abandon Paltiel, and return to him and 
the mockery of a hate-filled marriage? Simply because he 
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wasn’t going to risk his public image like that, having his 
wives living with any Tom, Dick and Harry who might 
happen to be in love with them. Just fancy giving his sub- 
jects the chance to say that their king couldn’t even keep 
his first wife in line. 

Well, now he had Michal. And she would be watching 
the procession as it came up to Jerusalem, and that would 
teach her something. Because he had earned her. Oh, yes, 
he grimly recalled, how he had earned her! And again his 
mind wandered back to relive, step by step, what had 
happened after he killed Goliath. 

As a matter of fact, he had really earned her older 
sister, Merab. But he hadn’t been interested. He had killed 
Goliath for better reasons than to get a king’s daughter, and 
Saul could keep Merab so far as he was concerned. And that 
had applied to Michal too. He was interested only in girls he 
had to go and win, not in girls who came free like the 
give-away plastic toys stuck in the top of breakfast cereals. 

It was Saul who had come to David and suggested 
that he marry Michal. And now David’s smile was a huge 
grin, as he remembered how easily he had seen through the 
whole scheme. That was nearly twenty years ago, yet he 
could still remember it all so vividly. Saul’s phony yarn 
about how much he would like David to be his son-in-law, 
how fond of David he had become, blah, blah, blah. But 
David was no fool; he had seen that Saul was cooking up 
some scheme to get rid of him. He remembered now how 
he had played it down to Saul, telling him he was only a 
humble Bethlehemite, last son in a very humble household, 
etc., etc., waiting to find out what Saul had in mind. Why, 
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Saul’s own family was just over the valley from David’s, and 
it was not many years at all since Saul himself had been a 
nobody. But Saul was one of those big straight-shooting 
men that David could see through and past and around a 
dozen times over as their simple, honest minds were trying 
slowly to twist things to suit them. Rather like Eliab, in 
fact, but a grade or two higher. And at last out it had come. 
Saul came to the point and told David what payment he 
wanted for Michal. 

And David threw back his head and laughed outright, 
as he relived that crazy scene. Saul and his bride-price! 
Michal’s price. What a fantastic bit of clumsy maneuvering 
by Saul to get rid of his hated, Goliath-killing rival. And 
again David laughed outright as he thought of his marriage 
present—and how he had gotten it! He had taken a few men 
he could rely upon to the death, and they had bumped off 
200 Philistines! Poor old Saul had been so sure that 100 
Philistines would be more than enough to kill David. In- 
stead, David had killed 200. He would never forget the look 
on Saul’s face as he came in with that filthy, disgusting, 
bloody little bundle and tossed it in front of him. He had 
thought Saul was going to vomit. It was just beastly! But he 
had made Saul count them all. Saul had asked for 100, but 
there he was with 200. And all handed over to him, one by 
one, to check and tally. 

It took only a matter of a second or two for a fast- 
thinking mind like David’s to relive a scene like that. But 
even in that second he could still feel the elation he had felt 
that day, the proud thrill that alone had stopped him from 
being sick himself. 
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He had left the room after “paying” Saul. Then he 
washed his hands, took a bath, changed his clothes, and 
washed his hands again—and yet for weeks he still felt the 
slimy, sticky filthiness on his fingers. He had washed them; 
he had soaped them; he had put ointments on them; and 
still he felt that price. 

“David! He who has clean hands!” 

David leaped to his feet. No voice actually shouting in 
his ear could have stirred him faster. He looked now at his 
hands, feeling again the wretchedness of that long-past day, 
asking himself, grimly, ever so seriously this time: 

Who shall ascend the hill of the Lord? 
And who shall stand in his holy place? 
and answering this time in the merest whisper, a whisper in 
which there was more than a hint of a half-choked sob, 
“David, he who has clean hands... .” 

He stopped and picked up the tablets again. Those 
tablets which just a few minutes before had seemed so fine, 
so splendid, so very correct. He knew the words by heart 
now; he wasn’t reading to learn what he had written, he was 
reading to learn just how true they were. Clean hands. Pay- 
ment for Michal. Would God call those hands clean? 

The sob this time was unmistakable. As it shook his 
whole being of young manhood, he tossed the tablets onto 
the ground and paced up and down, his mind suddenly in a 
turmoil. 

Clean hands? 


Then what about a pure heart? Would God see that? 
If his hands were unclean, was his heart impure? God sees 
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so much, God sees everything. What about his heart? 

Now his mind was racing. Carrying him back into 
those strenuous and desperate days when he was a fugitive, 
hunted by Saul, hunted by his own tribesmen of Benjamin, 
hunted by the Philistines. Living in caves, cadging and 
scrounging and stealing any food or provisions he could lay 
his hands on. 

How could a man’s heart be pure when he lived that 
sort of life? How could he keep his heart pure any more 
than he could keep his hands clean? 

Of course my heart is pure. Why, time after time, I 
had chances to murder Saul, but didn’t. What about that 
time at Engedi? 

And David’s mind was suddenly filled with memories 
of that frightful desert land beside the Dead Sea. He and his 
band of men had gone there because it was such wonderful 
hiding country. As long as they could get enough to eat, 
they could disappear there for years and nobody—not even 
Saul—could find them. 

But Saul, accompanied by three large deploying units, 
had managed to pick up David’s trail, even in that barren 
wilderness. Just in time, David had spotted Saul rapidly 
approaching. Quickly, stealthily, David and his renegades 
had crept back into the deep recesses of a huge cave in the 
Wildgoats’ Rock. 

Within minutes, Saul had stepped into the mouth of 
the cave. There he was, alone, silhouetted against the bright 
countryside, completely unaware of the 600 men inside, 
every single one more than eager to cut his throat. Poor old 
Saul, who had slipped into the cave in obedience to a very 
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simple physiological urge, was the most tragi-comical sight 
in the world as he squatted down to relieve himself. His robe 
was thrown back to give himself space, and there he was, 
gazing out of the cave, with no idea what was behind him. 

David hadn’t been able to resist the temptation. He 
had crept forward toward him, razor-sharp knife in his 
hand, urged on by every man of the 600. With the stealth 
of an Apache Indian and the lightning touch of a skilled 
surgeon, David had silently and neatly sliced off the whole 
hem of Saul’s skirt. And just as silently crept back into the 
depths of the cave again. 

It is difficult to think of this little drama without 
something of a guffaw rising in one’s throat. The unparal- 
leled ignominy, the cheeky audacity, the humiliating 
magnanimity, and the extraordinary skill and deftness of it, 
leave one choking back his laughter. 

Think of both the absurdity and the wretched bitter- 
ness as the king heard his name called from up on the 
hillside. 

“‘Sau-au-au-au-l! Sau-au-au-au-l! Look! Saul! Is this 
yours? Look, up here. In the cave. Is this yours? Is this 
your skirt you lost? Did you drop your skirt?” 

The shouts of laughter and the coarse ribaldry that 
bantered through the lines of David’s own troops were but 
an outer expression of their bitter anger because David had 
spared Saul. His men had been furious with him for letting 
Saul go. But, David had told himself, they could never 
understand. That Saul was the anointed king meant nothing 
to them. They were debtors and discontents and ne’er-do- 
wells—every single one of them was in plenty of trouble of 
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his own. Not one among the 600 had the mentality to 
understand why David, who was an anointed king, would 
never bring himself, or allow anyone else, to destroy 
another anointed king. Not one of those rogues could have 
realized that, for David, such a deed would have been 
madness—virtually suicide. Nor could any of them have 
fathomed why David wanted to stay alive to become the 
king that Samuel had anointed him to be, so many years 
before when he had been a lad in the sheep hills. 

No, David wouldn’t have had a single drop of Saul’s 
blood on his hands. On that he had been adamant. He had 
wanted only to avoid Saul, not to kill him. 

David sat quietly now, thinking of those days now so 
long gone, but days he could never forget. He remembered 
how hard it had been not to kill Saul, how hard it had been 
to be pure. 

How could he have been pure, he thought to himself 
as he reflected upon those days, when he had been forced 
to live in caves from which he had to kick out jackals and 
mountain lions, where he himself had to live like a jackal or 
beast of prey? 

Then he smiled as he recalled what prey he would 
sometimes capture! 

Yes, he could say he had captured Abigail, except 
that now he wondered whether Abigail had not caught him. 
Oh, yes, beautiful, clever Abigail. 

He had been desperate when he met her. By that time 
he and his following of blackguards and rogues had been 
holed up for weeks in the desert at Paran. Not only were 
they tired and dirty, they were desperately hungry. Search- 
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ing for food in the barren wastes of the desert had become 
increasingly unrewarding—there was very little food to be 
found. And 600 men took a lot of feeding, especially when 
some of them had wives and families. 

With all of his people facing starvation, David had 
been forced to abandon the comparative safety of the 
desert and to move into the more inhabited country near 
Paran where they were more likely to obtain food. It had 
been risky business because the last time he was in their 
country, the natives, who hated David, had tipped off Saul 
as to his whereabouts. 

The move had been well-timed, however, because it 
was the sheep-shearing season in that area. And that meant 
they would be busy. They would be engaged in a form of 
share farming, a common procedure based on a you-help- 
me-and-I’ll-help-you type of productive cooperation. David 
probably could have slipped in among them and not been 
noticed—if he had let it happen that way. 

But David was hungry, and his men were hungry. And 
Nabal was shearing over in Carmel. 

Nabal was big time. Even today in Australia, Nabal 
would be rated high on the economic scale. Perhaps not one 
of those million- or half-million-acre Merino moguls whose 
annual wool check runs into six figures, but still quite a 
man. Nabal was shearing three thousand sheep and a 
thousand goats, and that’s a lot of fleeces, then as now. 

David decided to play it close, very close to the chest. 
He had to. He didn’t have the cards stacked his way; he 
couldn’t lay them down in a show of strength. He picked 
out ten of his best men and sent them on a special mission. 
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“Remember, get there on Tuesday. That’s the special feast 
day. Make every bit of argument count. All right, men, on 
your way!” 

As soon as the ten-man envoy arrived at Carmel they 
made their way straight to Nabal who was watching the last 
fleeces being collected for baling. 

“Good afternoon, Sir. We are here representing 
David, the son of Jesse.” 

Nabal looked up at them and grunted. In the Carmel 
of 3,000 years ago he was really big time. You know, 
Threadneedle Street, branch office in Wall Street. Such big 
tycoons learn to be cautious about recognizing anybody 
who is not chairman of a bank or a Rockefeller or a Krupp. 
He almost snorted as he answered. ““Humph! What do you 
want? I’m busy. Who’s this David, anyhow?” 

“Sir, David sends his best wishes to you and to your 
household. He knows you are shearing, because the whole 
time your shepherds were in the Carmel pastures, they were 
within a stone’s throw of our encampment. And, Sir, all 
that time we didn’t touch them or anything belonging to 
them. Ask them yourself, Sir, if you like. Now, Sir, today is 
Tuesday, the special feast day, and David would like you to 
make him an appropriate donation, something worthy of 
the protection you and your men have received from him 
and his men.” 

Just like that. Quiet, not a hint of a raised voice, not 
the muzzle of a six-shooter showing! 

Nabal snorted out loud. No mere grunt this time. His 
hard, beady, close-set eyes were blazing. “You dogs! How 
dare you! You and your David! Just who does ths David 
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think he is? Who is this son of Jesse? Some breakaway 
slave, I'll wager. What nerve, asking me for food! Expecting 
me to hand over the food and drink that I have collected 
for my shearers! Get out of here before I have you whipped 
off my property.” 

David stopped and scowled slightly, as he remem- 
bered that day. It was years ago now, years packed full of 
drama, but that day he could never forget. When his ten 
men had come riding back empty-handed to tell their leader 
that Nabal had never even heard of David, the son of Jesse, 
Giant Killer, hero of all the top song hits, he was furious. 

“Men! Attention! A and B Companies—on with your 
swords! C Company-—stay here and guard the camp. A and 
B Companies, march!” 

Nabal—never heard of David, eh? He’d hear this time. 
He’d wish he had never been born. The great big selfish 
money grabber, raking in all those rich woolly fleeces but 
not prepared to pay a protection commission? He’d hear of 
David this time, for sure! 

But if Nabal hadn’t heard about David, Abigail cer- 
tainly had. 

Abigail, Nabal’s beautiful young wife, was a gorgeous 
brunette whose brains matched her beauty. But, from the 
day she married Nabal, she had wondered just what her 
brain had been doing to let her marry a man like him. And 
like the Abigails of today—lonely, frustrated, disillu- 
sioned—she was well aware of the dashing hero whose ex- 
ploits were on the lips of every girl in the land. 

Of course Abigail knew about him. She knew every- 
thing about him. His background, his present situation, his 
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prospects, the whole lot. No doubt she even knew the color 
of his eyes! 

And even as David and his men were striding along to 
shoot it out over open sights, Abigail knew what he was up 
to—and why. One of Nabal’s young men had informed her 
about what had happened at the shearing site. 

Abigail was nobody’s fool, and she initiated the 
action that Nabal had refused. 

Rounding up the young men in the household—the 
Abigails of life generally have a few young men about—she 
organized a small pack train. The donkeys were loaded to 
the limit and off they set. Two hundred loaves of bread, 
two skins of wine, five dressed sheep, grain, raisins, fig 
cakes—heaps and heaps of them. “‘Quick,” she said to the 
young men, “get going. I'll be right behind you.” And onto 
her donkey she leaped and they were off. 

Not a word to Nabal. Just Abigail, the fellows and 
the food. 

It was under the lee of the mountain that they met: 
David, still choking with rage, plotting horrible, sudden 
death for every single male in Nabal’s household; Abigail, 
looking lovely, demure and modest, with downcast eyes 
and sweet, unassuming smile. 

What a meeting that must have been! You can talk of 
Romeo and Juliet, of Caesar and Cleopatra, of Napoleon 
and Josephine, even of Jacob and Rachel if you like, but 
they could never beat the intense romantic passion of that 
moment. Abigail slipped down lightly from her donkey, 
bowing her lovely woman’s face to the ground at his feet. 
When she began to speak, David stood silent, enraptured, 
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his eyes feasting on every subtle feminine grace, his ears 
drinking in every soft-fluted tone in her voice. 

David could still remember what she had said, even 
though that had been more than ten years ago. What a girl! 
And what a speech! The longest he had ever heard from a 
woman’s lips, yet a gem of modesty, clarity and passion. 

David stopped. He had been walking slowly in his 
garden as he relived that memorable day. Abigail, who “was 
of good understanding and beautiful.’’ Oh, sure, his hands 
had been clean that day—clean enough, perhaps—but not 
his heart. Oh, no, not his heart. His heart had been filled 
with cold-blooded murder. He had admitted as much to 
Abigail when he thanked her for coming out to meet him 
and stop him in time. 

He had thanked God, too, for sending Abigail to him 
like that! For he still had been gripped by the emotional 
turmoil of their encounter when only ten days later he 
heard of Nabal’s sudden death. That was how he had gotten 
Abigail as his second wife. 

His hands might have stayed clean; but could he claim 
that his heart had been pure—pure enough to ascend into 
the hill of the Lord, pure enough to stand in his holy place? 

David frowned. These old memories were disturbing. 
God was disturbing. God was always disturbing, but per- 
haps never more than at this moment. Here he was—ready 
to bring the Ark up into Jerusalem, the city of Zion; and 
his hands weren’t clean and his heart wasn’t pure. 

Oh, God! Unclean hands. Impure heart. 


But have I lifted up my soul to what is false? Have I 
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set my own affairs and my own needs in unworthy prefer- 
ence over things of higher value? Can I say I have never 
chosen cheap, tawdry and trivial things at the cost of what 
is noble and worthy and great? 

Oh, God, what about Nob? Help me to forget Nob. 
Can you forget Nob, O Lord? 

Yes, David, what about Nob? 

That terrible day at Nob had half-haunted him all 
through the long intervening years. That day when the lives 
of eighty-five of his friends were lost. Eighty-five people he 
liked and who liked him, all lost because of him. All be- 
cause he had . . . yes, lifted his soul to what was false. 

It had happened on the day that he finally had parted 
from Saul. 

Things had started off well enough between the two 
of them. In fact, Saul had taken quite a liking to David. 
And so had his son Jonathan. The two became almost 
inseparable, a friendship such as David had never known 
before or since. 

But Saul’s liking had not grown. For as David had 
gone on from success to success, Saul had felt his own grip 
on the kingdom slipping, his own authority over the people 
deteriorating. How could a middle-aged man stay in com- 
mand of his nation when a teen-ager was stealing their 
hearts? Especially when old Samuel the prophet was back- 
ing the upstart? The whole hit parade had come down to 
one all-popular number: 

Saul has slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands. 
Saul had tried to lose David, tried to get him killed by 
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the Philistines, even tried to pin him to the wall with his 
javelin. But always David had been too clever, too alert, too 
quick. 

Until at last David had to clear out. He had no real 
plans about where to go—how could he have plans? But he 
realized that he had to leave. And so he had simply cleared 
out. Not running away because he was afraid that Saul 
might kill him, so much as running away because he was 
afraid that he might kill Saul. 

Off he had raced, in the clothes he was wearing, with- 
out time even to pick up a toothbrush, and ran and ran and 
ran, until he came to old Ahimelech at Nob. Ahimelech the 
priest was a dear old man whom David knew and loved and 
who knew and liked David. 

The old man was terribly concerned for him. What 
was this famous young soldier doing traveling alone? ‘What 
is the matter? Why is no one with you?” 

David didn’t bat an eyelid. He had been trained all his 
life to be able to answer awkward questions—dad and seven 
older brothers kept him in practice all the time. Ahimelech 
was very easily thrown off the scent. 

**Sh-h-h. Not so loud, Sir. I’m ona secret mission for 
Saul. Very hush-hush. My men are waiting for me now at 
the pick-up point. I don’t dare whisper a word about where 
that is, of course. But I would be very grateful for your 
help. We’re traveling fast and light, and I’m afraid we’re 
short of provisions. Could you let me have some extra food, 
please? I’ve worked it out, and I think that five loaves of 
bread would about meet our needs, if you could spare as 
much as that. But food’s only food, and if you have any- 
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thing else, that would be just as acceptable.” 

The old priest’s face fell. This was David, the popular 
young leader and national hero. He would have done any- 
thing to help if he had been able to. “Oh, David, I am so 
sorry. I have bread here, but it is not common bread. It is 
the holy bread—the bread of the Presence. That bread must 
be kept until the hot, new bread replaces it.’ The priest 
stroked his long beard, so eager to help David, yet so reluc- 
tant to desecrate the sacrament. It was hard for him to say 
simply: “That bread can’t be touched because it is sancti- 
fied.” So he tried to beat around the bush. “I am so sorry. 
You see, there is another matter, too. It’s about the 
womenfolk. Holy bread may be eaten only by men who 
have refrained from sexual intercourse for the prescribed 
time. I wish it weren’t all so difficult. I'd like very much to 
help you.” 

David’s face broke into the sunniest, beaming smile 
any clever young rascal could turn on. ‘“‘Oh, Sir, that’s no 
problem. Not with my men. I always insist on a disciplinary 
period of strict celibacy before even the commonest mili- 
tary mission, and this is a highly important affair. You can 
be absolutely certain they have had nothing to do with 
women. That’s no problem at all. Thank you, Sir. I do 
appreciate your kind help.” 

Poor old Ahimelech. What chance did he have of out- 
bargaining David? David could fight with his tongue long 
before he could fight with his sling and stone. It turned out 
that Ahimelech was a pushover. The old man had yielded 
the point about the women. What was the use of bringing 
up other points? 
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“Thank you, indeed, Sir.”” David bundled up the 
bread and smiled at the priest. ‘That is very good of you. 
And, Sir, do you have such a thing as a sword or a spear? 
I’ve been in such a rush, traveling light, that I couldn’t bring 
mine. Would you have such a weapon here, do you know?” 

You know the old adage: “Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained’’? Our sophisticated Western background makes us 
miss entirely the real significance of David’s question. Sure, 
you say, he only asked for a sword or a spear. What’s so 
unusual about that? But I must remind you that this is 
equivalent in our culture to a passing guest’s casually 
asking, “Oh, by the way, could you lend me a Rolls-Royce? 
A Jaguar would do, perhaps. I came in my Volkswagen, and 
I do have to rush. I’d really appreciate a Rolls if you could 
spare one.” 

Swords and spears were about as plentiful there as 
Rolls-Royces are here. David had casually asked for a Rolls. 
And got one! 

The priest obviously was delighted to be able to help. 
“Oh, yes, David. The sword of Goliath the Philistine, the 
giant you killed; we have it here. It is carefully preserved in 
an oiled cloth behind the sacred ephod. It’s the only one we 
have. Would you like that?” 

“Thank you again, Sir. That’s the very best sword I 
could think of. Wonderful. Thank you very much. You’re 
most helpful. I must be on my way now; it’s an important 
task that Saul has assigned to me. Thank you and good- 
bye.” 

David shouldered the bundle of bread, picked up the 
huge sword and strode out of Ahimelech’s life for ever. 
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He was never to see the old man again, for standing 
there, watching every single move in this short drama, had 
been Doeg the Edomite. Watching it all, listening to it all. 
Doeg, Saul’s chief herdsman! 

David mopped his brow feverishly. He shuddered as 
he faced the memory he so desperately wanted to forget. 
But how could he ever forget Nob? 

It was Abiathar, one of Ahimelech’s sons, now a 
priest in Jerusalem, who had told him what had happened. 
He had told him how Doeg reported to Saul not only that 
David had escaped, but that Ahimelech had helped him on 
his way. He had told him how Saul was mad with rage, how 
he executed no less than eighty-five priests from that little 
village, and killed every man, woman and child in Nob. 
Abiathar alone had escaped. 

And David could never forget his own response to 
Abiathar when he heard this tragic tale: “Yes, I knew that 
would happen. I saw Doeg there that day, and I knew he 
would tell Saul. Abiathar, I’m so sorry. I have caused the 
death of your whole family and household. And I was cer- 
tain that would happen.” 

“David”—he spoke now to himself as a man may 
speak only to himself—“Is that what God means by not 
lifting up your heart in seeking false values: this bit of 
smooth lying and glib sales talk to get a stomach full of 
bread and an oversized sword you could never hope to use 
as a Weapon?” 


David picked up his tablets again and took up his 
stylus as he read “He who has clean hands.”’ There was a 
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tremor in his hand as he ran the cutting point slowly 
through the soft wax and the whole line of carved Hebrew 
characters was scored out. “And a pure heart.” Another 
movement and that line was gone. And he could hardly 
look as he made his hand move again, and “‘who does not 
lift up his soul to what is false” was out. 

Who could fail to understand the pounding in his 
heart, the shaking in his hand, the thundering in his mind as 
he stared now at the simple questions he himself had asked 
so clearly? “‘Who shall ascend the hill of the Lord? And 
who shall stand in his holy place?” 

Simple enough questions; but David knew he was 
very near to the end of his hope. 


Was there in truth any hope that David was a man 
who did not swear deceitfully? 

Unfortunately, he knew well the sort of fellow who 
could look someone straight in the eye, spit his death, cross 
his heart, rest his hand on the open Bible—and still be lying 
right through his teeth. Because he remembered Ziklag. 

Ziklag was a tiny foreign town in the south. A Philis- 
tine town. 

David had arrived at Ziklag with his personal retinue 
of bandits hot out of the desert. He had been discovering 
that even the mountains and caves and deserts couldn’t 
support an army of 600 men indefinitely without the risk 
of a full-scale clash with Saul. 

So he had daringly decided to try a crazily dangerous 
plan—to jump from Saul’s frying pan into the fire of Saul’s 
enemies, the Philistines. Goliath’s people, yet! 
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I don’t know what story David put up when he 
arrived at the neighboring town of Gath. I am quite sure 
that he had collected plenty of information, because to 
take a stab at the first scheme that came into his mind 
without doing a lot of advance checking and counter- 
checking would have been out of character. Anyway, it was 
to the city of Gath that he went. 

How right his judgment proved to be! For whatever 
the yarn, Achish, the mayor, swallowed it hook, line and 
sinker, and David holed up in the very center of hostile 
Philistine country! 

He was dug in so nicely, in fact, that he soon found 
another opportunity to put the pinch on Achish. “Say, 
Achish, old man, you have been a great pal to me and my 
boys. You’re absolutely tops. But I feel like a heel, all 
comfortably billeted in your leading city. You are too kind. 
Don’t you think it would be better all around if we were to 
take over one of your smaller outlying townships and not 
be getting under your feet all the time?” 

Achish took up David’s suggestion and gave—yes, 
gave—him the town of Ziklag. Just like that. “Sure, David, 
that’s a splendid suggestion. What about Ziklag? Do you 
like it? It’s yours!” 

Ziklag, right in the heart of Goliath’s country, in a 
province from which David had been kicked out a few years 
before, was now his own personal property. 

That was not the end of the game. That was just the 
kickoff. As Achish set up his team, saying to himself, 
“David has made himself too unpopular at home. I can 
count on his help from now on,” David was already starting 
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on a flanking attack that got under Achish’s guard so far 
that in sixteen months he never once saw where the game 
was being played. At the end of those sixteen months when 
the score was added up, Achish still blithely assumed that 
every point scored against him had, in fact, been his. 

Was there ever anything like David in Ziklag? 

David took over his nice little town and spent a few 
happy and excited days tidying it up and settling his men 
and their families. He, too, was married—to girls he had 
picked for himself. He had never counted Saul’s daughter, 
Michal, as a real wife and never had a child by her. He had 
chosen Abigail, and then Ahinoam of Jezreel. 

There he was, nicely settled in comfortable married 
bliss, a couple of wives, no kids yet, but a home of his own, 
even a town of his own, and an agreeable boss whom he 
could twist around his little finger any day of the week. 

I can hear some of you give a sigh of mingled content- 
ment and envy. What a life! you say. Get up for breakfast 
about nine, read The Times, stroll downtown, home for 
lunch, take a nap, and the day is done. Nice, quiet, easy 
life, without a care in the world. David must have been 
enjoying every moment of it. 

Now if you see David like that, you have misunder- 
stood what makes him tick. David could never be like that. 
For he was the eighth son in a bitterly divided home. What 
he had experienced left him fighting for recognition. Never 
in his life would he find a quiet, peaceful, satisfying feeling 
of fulfillment. Ziklag threw down a challenge that stirred 
every shred of this raw-edged aggressiveness. And he set out 
on a fantastic series of raids. 
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One day he sallied forth with that band of 600 out- 
casts which he had forged into a highly disciplined fighting 
pack, and swooped down on a little outlying village. It was 
a total massacre. Every man, woman and child was killed. 
Not a single survivor in, near, or about the whole country- 
side. Not one. No mistake like that of Saul at Nob, where 
Abiathar had been allowed to escape. David killed the lot. 
Back he came, he and his men, with all the booty they 
could carry and all the livestock they could muster. 

As he arrived home, who should turn up but Achish. 
“Great Scott! David! Where on earth did you get all that 
loot? How in the world did you come by that?” 

David’s bland reply is the model for all two-timing 
rogues in the book. “Oh, you know how I hate the Israel- 
ites. | hopped over to Judah and raided one of their villages. 
What do you think of the booty? Some nice chops in that 
flock of sheep, don’t you think? And some very tender 
beefsteaks, too, in those cattle. And what do you think of 
those two camels over there? Just about your speed, I’d 
say. Would you like them? See this robe? Beautiful thing. 
Imagine a miserable Judahite wearing this! I brought it back 
especially for you. Do try it on, Achish. Yes, you take it. 
Why, it really does suit you. Take it home and show your 
wives. They'll love you in it.” 

Dead men tell no tales. David dealt only in the dead. 
No laundry marks in the clothes, no giveaway evidence to 
betray his hunting ground, no tracks in the desert to show 
his journey. 

The next time he raided down into Girzite country in 
the southern Philistine empire. Again every throat was slit 
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from ear to ear. No tales from dead men, remember. 

“Hello, David. What have you been up to this time? 
That’s a fantastic collection of animals and clothing and 
spoil. Wherever did you get it?” 

“Do you know where the Jerahmeelites live? You 
don’t? Well, they’re a clan on the southern border of Judah. 
We cleaned them right out, lock, stock and barrel. What 
would you like, Achish? I’d like you to take your pick, and 
please choose something you really like. You have been 
very kind to me, you know, and I do appreciate it.” 

Then, down into Amalekite country; another whole 
village wiped off the face of the earth. “Oh, this is Kenite 
loot, Achish. Moses’ father-in-law was a Kenite, and they 
have tagged along with Judah all these centuries. I’ve gotten 
rid of some of them this time. Nice, wouldn’t you say? 
Take your pick, Achish, please do.” 

And so it went on. Month after month, raid after 
raid, a relentless succession of ruthless sorties, every one a 
welter of blood and destruction. An incredible tale of 
brilliant staff work and murderous skill. Never any tell-tale 
traces left to show where they had been, returning home 
booty-laden; never a tiny trinket or knickknack to disclose 
to Achish the origin of the spoil. 

And think also of this: not a single whisper to wives 
or sweethearts or children or hangers-on. Not from one of 
the whole 600. That’s the part that is so unique. No leak- 
age. No idle chitchat. It reveals a discipline and a mastery of 
men that stamps Ziklag as the epitome of underground 
resistance movements. 

During the whole sixteen months, Achish was more 
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and more deceived until he was hoodwinked into thinking 
that David now must be abhorrent to his own nation, and 
particularly to the tribe of Judah. 

It was executed so efficiently no one can guess how 
long it could have lasted. But it came to a sudden end. 

The Philistine HQ called for a general mobilization of 
forces. They were to unite in a campaign to liquidate for- 
ever the Hebrew people under Saul. Achish mustered his 
local troops and marched off to battle, taking David as his 
personal bodyguard! 

Down to Aphek marched Achish with his troops and 
his Hebrew bodyguard. They were the last Philistine detach- 
ment to arrive, and as they streamed into the encampment 
there was a murmur and a gasp and finally a shout of dis- 
may among the other war lords. “Hey, Achish! Look 
behind you! Who’s that with you?” “‘Achish! Those fellows 
are Hebrews! What on earth has come over you?” 

Achish spurred his mount and trotted up to his fellow 
commanders. “Sure, I know,” he burst out. “‘This is David. 
He was the servant of Saul. He has been with me for 
months now, well over a year. In all this time he has not 
given me a single bit of trouble. I have found him entirely 
loyal. He’s a perfect gem.” 

But Achish was out-voted. “Nonsense, Achish. Send 
him home. Pack him off to your place again. How can we 
be sure that he wouldn’t prove turncoat when he sees his 
own people?” “Listen’—this from a younger lord—“T 
remember this fellow. They used to sing about him: 

Saul has slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands. 
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“This is the same chap, I’d bet on it. No, Achish, no dice. 
Pack him off home, pronto.” 

Nice, simple-hearted Achish. There were tears in his 
eyes as he spoke to David. “I’m terribly sorry, David. I 
swear to God that this is not my idea. I am completely 
satisfied to have you along with me in this campaign. I have 
learned to trust you implicitly, but the other war lords do 
not approve of you. I don’t want a brawl with my fellow 
commanders.” A slight catch in his voice made him pause. 
“So far as I am concerned, I couldn’t ask for a more 
straight and honorable man. But since the war lords have 
demanded your return, I have no option. Leave us first 
thing in the morning, as soon as you have enough light to 
travel. I'll see you when I get back.” 

The Philistines went on to Jezreel, where Saul was, 
and totally annihilated the Hebrew army. The last remnant 
of national strength was drained out of the Israelite people, 
and they were no longer a recognizable power in human 
affairs. In utter defeat, his army wiped out, his sons killed 
in the battle, badly wounded himself by the arrows of the 
Philistine archers, Saul ended his life in the bitter despair of 
suicide. 

Meanwhile, David had marched back to Ziklag, to 
find that he had been beaten at his own game. The 
Amalekites had swept in from the desert in his absence and 
had destroyed Ziklag. 

But the Amalekites were not like David. They had 
not slit the throat of every woman, child and old man that 
had been left in the town. They merely took them prison- 
ers. David and his men set off after them in pursuit. In a 
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white-hot rage, at an exhausting pace, he made a relentless 
forced march that wore out a third of his 600 men by its 
strength-sapping demands. David left those 200 behind to 
guard the baggage as he and the other 400 pressed on until 
they caught the Amalekites. They beat those desert 
nomads, the only men to escape being a small camel corps 
who fled into the rolling sands. 

David and his men found their wives and children. All 
of them. Not one of them hurt, not one lost. 

David in Ziklag! Sixteen months based on swearing 
deceitfully, on murder, treachery, lying and skulduggery. 
The Amalekite’s civilized treatment of their prisoners only 
highlights the ruthless brutality of the Ziklag gang. 

Please don’t tell me that these were only Philistines 
and Amalekites who were being slaughtered, that they 
didn’t count and that it was really a Good Thing. God’s Son 
died for wicked people. 

Don’t say that it’s a matter of the social conscience of 
the time, that David didn’t know much better. That may be 
partly true, but it’s the part that is not true that matters. 
God is not measurable by the social mores of the time. He 
is not an indeterminate mixture of good and evil, black and 
white, light and darkness, needing only a bit more sociologi- 
cal education and adjustment. 

The truth is, David, that the only man who can 
ascend the hill of the Lord, the only man who can stand in 
his holy place is the man who does not swear falsely, who 
does not have unclean hands, who does not have an impure 
heart, and who has not allowed his soul to go after things 
that are of false value. Isn’t that so, David? Isn’t that the 
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real truth as you yourself know it? That’s the only sort of 
man who can come to God, whom God can accept, isn’t it, 
David? Nobody from Ziklag, David. Least of all the leader 
of that cut-throat gang. 

And David—let me whisper it to you, because I am 
embarrassed at saying it at all—David, not John Hercus 
either. The social veneer of a cultural and national back- 
ground of true Christian faith, the even greater personal 
privilege of a father, grandfather and great-grandfather who 
were disciples of the living Christ do not enable me to 
ascend the hill of the Lord; these could never open the way 
for me to stand in his holy place. 

No, David, no man may ever claim that right. Did a 
thin veneer ever make a knotted, termite-infested piece of 
lumber become the solid, straight-grained, unshrinking 
cedar that the Builder demands in his house? A high polish 
doesn’t make the brass of a human heart become the pure 
gold that God can accept. No, David, you know that, and I 
know that, and every man in history knows that, deep in 
his heart. 

David, you are right in saying that the man with clean 
hands and a pure heart can stand in his holy place. The man 
who never has lifted up his soul to what is false may receive 
blessing from the Lord and vindication from the God of his 
salvation. And surely also the man who never has sworn 
falsely is of the generation of those who seek him, who seek 
the face of the God of Jacob. 

Yes, the God of Jacob will accept men like that, 
David. But will the God of Jacob accept you... ? 

But what is that you say? The God of Jacob? 
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Jacob, David. Did you hear that? Jacob! He was 
accepted, David! He got there! That crooked twisting cheat 
of a younger twin brother, the man Jacob! 

David, God accepted Jacob! He allowed himself to be 
identified with Jacob. It sounds utterly irreverent, David, 
but it’s true: God was on personal name-speaking terms 
with Jacob! And if God accepted Jacob, crooked, twisted, 
all-mixed-up-inside Jacob, why, David, he may accept you. 
He even may accept me. Not because I’m a doctor, not even 
if ’'m going to be a good doctor. Mere superficial veneer 
like that is not what God accepts in a man. If the perfection 
he seeks in a man is ever to be found in that man, then he 
must put it there. 

And, David, he will. God will accept you, David. In 
fact he has. You are one of his men already. You have been 
all these years. Even when you were out there watching 
sheep, God had already begun to show his endless love in 
your life. 

David, this may surprise you, but God didn’t show his 
love for you by making your family fond of you and giving 
you the pleasure of a happy and warm background in your 
life. Emotionally, that would have been nice, no doubt; but 
God is not emotional in the way we are. He is governed by 
love—I should say Love—for God is Love. 

Actually, I do not say anything to David at all. There 
is no need for any human voice to speak to him, for he has 
already heard God’s voice. The stylus is in his hands again, 
poised over one line of Hebrew characters that he had 
carved in the wax only a short while ago. I come closer to 
watch, and even as I do, his hand moves. The whole line is 
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rolled out! It is the line which declared: 
Such is the generation of those who seek him, 
who seek the face of the God of Jacob. 
The line is erased. Completely, taken right off the wax. And 
I blink my eyes and open them in astonishment as he writes 
in, strongly and unshakingly: 

Such is the generation of those who seek thy 

face, O Jacob. 

Yes! He is not only the God of Jacob, he loves Jacob 
enough to allow himself to be called “Jacob.” God, 
“Jacob”! Fantastic! Yes, fantastic, but true. In the endless 
loving kindness and mercy and forgiveness of God, he is in 
some mystic sense one with Jacob. God and Jacob are 
united. And David knew it was not because God had made 
himself mean and cheating and roguish like Jacob, but 
because in some even more mystic way he had made Jacob 
honest and righteous like himself. 

And now David’s stylus is flying. A new tablet is 
already in his hand as at lightning speed the complicated 
Hebrew characters are scribed out in the wax: 

Lift up your heads, O gates! 
and be lifted up, O ancient doors! 
that the King of glory may come in. 
Who is the King of glory? 
The Lord, strong and mighty, 
The Lord, mighty in battle! 

And even as he finishes, as this doxology bursts out 
of him, his hand is moving again, repeating it, changing it, 
only this time to give to God the greatest name David 
knows. “Lord of Hosts,” literally “Yahweh of Armies”: 
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Lift up your heads, O gates! 
and be lifted up, O ancient doors! 
that the King of glory may come in! 
Who is the King of glory? 
the Lord of Hosts, 
he is the King of glory! 

It was a glorious, warm, sunny morning, with a touch 
of heat from the slanting rays of the rising sub-tropical sun. 
A perfect day for this historic event which was to mark a 
high peak in the history of these Jewish people. There were 
crowds everywhere, all watching, gazing attentively. For it 
was the greatest day this people was ever to know. 

For this day the Ark of the Covenant was coming to 
Jerusalem. God, the King of Glory, the Lord, strong and 
mighty, the Lord, mighty in battle, Yahweh of Armies, God 
himself was coming into Jerusalem! 

And the gates were, in fact, wide apart, the ancient 
doors were in truth flung open, for God was entering Zion. 
Jerusalem, the City of God! 

The crowds waited, listened. The faint clash of a dis- 
tant cymbal, the blare of a strong-blown horn, the high A 
of the tenors, the deep C of the basses. They couldn’t be 
seen as yet, but there was a buzzing of excitement among 
the people that was electric in its challenge. 

Then suddenly they were in sight! Around the corner 
of the road, just a few hundred yards away, came the pro- 
cession. And the burst of music was deadened by the shout 
of the whole crowd. 

What a sight! We have seen the coronation of kings 
and queens. We have seen the opening of Parliament. We 
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have seen a president inaugurated. We have seen a new pope 
enthroned. In fact, today we can sit back at home and 
watch almost anything going on anywhere. 

But will we ever see or hear anything like this? There 
were about a thousand priests in charge of the Ark. Not 
merely a couple of priests driving the oxcart carrying the 
Ark, this time. Oh, no! The sudden death of Uzzah had 
taught David a lesson. He wasn’t the sort of man to burn his 
fingers a hundred times before he learned respect for fire. 
Zadok and Abiathar, the two head priests, and all the 
proper Levitical priestly heads, were there, this time. 

And the choir was singing as the band was playing. 
And how! 

If you are thinking of a solemn, religious ceremony 
with white-robed choir boys and solemn-faced priests in 
Westminster or Saint Peter’s, then you are centuries behind 
in your imagination. There were singers, all right. And 
instrumentalists, too. But the singers were the instru- 
mentalists, and the instrumentalists were all singing! That 
was how the exultant procession wound its way up the 
narrow dirt road. For the first tenors were all crashing 
bronze cymbals, while the second tenors played harps. And 
the basses twanged and strummed their lyres. And the 
priests who couldn’t sing blew trumpets! The tenors 
worked their way through the score by Alamoth, while the 
basses were grinding excitedly away on the score by 
Sheminith. Was this their equivalent to a mixture of early 
Bach arranged antiphonally with Benjamin Britten? I don’t 
know and nobody knows. But thank goodness Chenaniah 
knew; he was there to “direct the music, for he understood 
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it” we are assured. Good luck to Chenaniah—to anybody 
who understood anything at all that thrilling morning. 

Singing and clanging and plucking and strumming as 
they all were, singing tenors, booming basses, the whole 
show was stolen by David himself. For he led the ballet. 
The spiritual insight into the heavenly drama of this very 
earthly scene swept into David’s being, and he danced as he 
never had danced before. The ecstasy of it, the undeniable 
excitement of it, combined as though to carry him right out 
of himself. His feet danced it, his hands and arms beat the 
lyric of it, his whole body moved under the dynamic of 
it—because he was ascending the hill of the Lord, he was to 
stand in God’s holy place. Yes, he, David, dirty-handed, 
impure-hearted, greedy, deceiving David—he was there. 
God, the God of Jacob, had accepted him. 

Lift up your heads, O gates! 
And be lifted up, O ancient doors! 

For the King of glory is about to come in. And David 
is coming in, too. 

Yes, David came up the hill of the Lord. And stood, 
himself, in God’s holy place. But as they came towards the 
gates, those same ancient doors that had stood fast against 
them for all the long preceding centuries, the whole pro- 
cession stopped. The wonder of it was not going to be 
overshadowed by any cheap take-it-for-grantedness. Never! 
The exultation was really only an expression of an even 
greater humility. The excitement was filled with awe. When 
the whole procession stopped, an ox and a sheep were sacri- 
ficed. And then six more paces were taken, and again the 
sacrifices. And so on through the last fifty yards until the 
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Ark was at last inside Jerusalem. God was in his holy city! 

And David was within the gates, the doors were open 
at last to him because they were open to God. David was in 
there with God! 

No wonder David was drunk, deliriously drunk, with 
the drama of it. But if David was, then just as surely Michal 
was not. For there she was, looking disdainfully out of the 
window of one of David’s houses, right beside the pro- 
cession as it moved slowly and noisily past her. To her the 
drama, the wonder and the exultation were vulgar, just as 
they are to any of Saul’s spiritual offspring today. 

When David came home at last, tired and flushed, still 
delirious with the truth he had been singing and dancing all 
that day, Michal rose from the chaise longue on which she 
had been reclining. Her makeup was just right, not a wisp of 
untidied hair was out of place, not a crease in her beauti- 
fully fitted gown. 

She didn’t do more than turn and glance at him as he 
came, dusty and weary, into the room. Her long lashes hung 
disdainfully over eyes that looked him up and down with a 
quick contemptuous glance of scorn. “Well!” she said slow- 
ly, deliberately averting her eyes as if from some distinctly 
repugnant sight. “What a spectacle! What a scene the king 
of Israel made of himself today! It was simply disgusting. 
Dancing about like that with all the people watching, kick- 
ing your legs up in the air in that shameless way. You 
should have seen the gaping of all the servant girls! It was 
positively vulgar!” And she turned her back. 

David had learned great truth that day. Perhaps the 
greatest single truth a man may ever learn. The truth that 
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the human animal may hope to find a place in the life of 
the Creator God who is Spirit. How it could come about, 
even how it could be at all, David was never to know. It 
would be another thousand years before the Man who was 
God would show the man who was creature how he could 
become the living temple of God himself. No, David didn’t 
know how it could be, any more than he could know how 
it would come about. But he knew it was true. 

How Michal could ever despise such a great truth, 
David just couldn’t understand. And since he couldn’t 
understand it, he wasn’t going to put up with it either. 

“You just shut that pretty little mouth of yours, do 
you hear? I was dancing before God, and you just remem- 
ber that. God chose me as king instead of one of your own 
family, even when your own father was king, remember? 
And Ill get as excited as I like before God, and you cer- 
tainly won’t stop me. Yes, and what’s more, I’ll do it when- 
ever I want to. And if I like to kick up my feet I don’t care 
if all the servant girls in the world are staring at my legs. At 
least they might understand how I feel, even if you don’t!” 

And we read in the Scriptures: ‘““And Michal, the 
daughter of Saul, had no child to the day of her death.” 
Out she went into the ignominious banishment of childless- 
ness. David might have been a long, long time before Freud 
in calendar years, but Freud had very little to teach him. 

David was king. 

King in Jerusalem, Zion, the City of God. 

And the Ark of the Covenant was now with him in 
the city. What, then, will God do to the man who shares his 
holy place, who has ascended into his hill? 
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David was king. More correctly, David was 
the king. Not one of those puny tribal chieftains or two-bit 
local lairds who generally are called “king” in the Old 
Testament. There were scores of such small fry, but David 
was out of their class. 

They were called “kings” because the Hebrew lan- 
guage lacked adequate nouns to classify its socio-economic 
upper crust. Our English vocabulary, on the other hand, 
provides at least a hundred such nouns. Consequently, in 
our rich language the word “king” really stands for some- 
thing. To us a king is not just a head man in a village or 
even a Mr. Big in civic affairs. No, to us, a king is a King. 

David the king. David, King of Judah, King of Israel, 
King now of all Philistine, Moabite, Hittite, Edomite, 
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Ammonite and just about any other-ite country you can 
name. The Arabs toed every line of discipline he traced in 
their nomadic sands. Even Egypt bowed low to him, face to 
the ground, as equal to equal. 


The winter snows have melted away, and the magic of 
spring is carpeting the land with flowers. The music of 
mating birds matches the rising warmth in the sun and the 
breeze. It is the time for men to be stirring, to be setting 
forth on men’s affairs. For the creature who is to fill the 
earth and subdue it and have dominion over it, that means 
it’s time for war. And for a man like David, with such a 
deep and insatiable thirst of emotional striving, this time of 
year is dynamite. 

We watch to see the giant stir, wondering with which 
opposing dragon he will grapple now, knowing how devas- 
tating he is when he is on the move. We remember the 
episode with Goliath—less than one second of time and it 
was all over. We think of that disgusting, bloody night on 
which he collected Michal’s bride-price. We recall Abigail, 
and think how lucky Nabal was that “his heart died within 
him.” Surely that was better than having David come back 
and end it his way. And Ziklag! Who may ever forget 
Ziklag? 

No wonder we watch, to see what stirs in this, “spring 
of the year, the time when kings go forth in battle.” 

The warm afternoon sun is slipping down over the 
western hills, the shadows are now long and losing their 
sharp-etched tropical density; and another spring day is 
closing in over the royal city of Jerusalem. 
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But are we really seeing what we seem to be seeing? 

For there, on the roof of his sumptuous palace, up 
there on a soft couch under a bower in the warm sun and in 
the cool breeze, is the king, the great King David—asleep! 
The time when kings go forth to battle—and he is curled up, 
fast asleep. 

It can’t be! Not David! Not the David of Engedi, not 
the leader of the most highly trained and polished little 
troop of fighting men the world had ever seen? 

Yes, it’s David. Asleep. David asleep in the spring- 
time! 

What’s happened to him? Has he some malignant 
growth that is eating him away, reducing him to a tragic 
state of cachectic emaciation before death finally swallows 
him? No, nothing like that. He has almost thirty years of 
life ahead—and malignancies don’t wait thirty years. 

Has he perhaps untangled all his emotional wires and 
resolved those enormous driving urges that have been 
pounding within him since his disturbing days of early boy- 
hood? 

Has he, then...? What I mean, is....Has he run 
out of steam? You know, lost his hormones or something 
like that? There is a common idea among many simple 
people that this can happen to a man. Has it happened to 
David? The “‘male climacteric” it has been called by people 
in the advertising world, peddling some pep drug or sup- 
posedly magic potion. Is David out of hormones? 

This time I burst out laughing at the nonsense. Per- 
haps the noise wakes him. For he’s stirring, yawning. He 
shakes his head, rubs his eyes, sits up, stretches his arms. 
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The king is awake. It’s springtime, it’s wartime, it’s 
afternoon—and the king is awake. Come closer and watch. 

As he shakes the heavy sleep out of his eyes, he strolls 
over to the parapet, to look down into the neighboring 
garden. And there, right there below him, is Bathsheba. 
Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah, the Hittite, who was one of 
David’s tiny band of selected leaders. 

And not Bathsheba moving gracefully through the 
garden with her long, flowing gown suggesting the subtle 
graces and alluring form of the woman within. But Bath- 
sheba bathing. Nothing on at all. 

The most heady challenge in all David’s life is there 
right in front of him, the richest prize in a life of conquest 
is there in all her naked loveliness only a stone’s throw from 
his palace rooftop. 

David stands there, gripped in the blazing passion of 
his desire. His knuckles shine white in the slanting sunlight 
as he grasps the parapet in front of him. David, out of 
hormones, did I ask? David, slowing down, running out of 
steam, did I say? But the guffaw that bursts out of me at 
the idiocy of the suggestion is completely lost on David. 
There he stands, rapt, silent, utterly consumed, as Bath- 
sheba quietly and gracefully goes through the ritual ablu- 
tion of her purification, every movement and gesture a lyric 
of enchantment and allurement. 


“Tell me, men. Just who are my immediate neigh- 
bors? I’ve been pretty busy here at the palace, and I haven’t 
had time to get to know everybody around here. Who lives 
in the brown house?...And the brick house? ... What 
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about the stone house—whose is that? Uriah, eh? Well, 
fancy that. Is he married? Got any kids? .. . Bathsheba? I 
wonder what she’s like. I hope they get a nice little family 
together. Uriah’s a good scout. The best Hittite I’ve got in 
my whole outfit. And who owns the grey house around the 
comer? ’.,..” 

I don’t know just how David found out who she was. 
I simply imagine it was something like that. He may, in 
fact, have gone straight up to one of his palace henchmen 
and blurted out, ““Who’s that gorgeous little bit of fluff in 
that stone house behind the palace?” It might have been 
like that, but I don’t think so. A highly complex, fast- 
thinking genius like David is unlikely to have been clumsy 
or gauche in such a femme fatale event as this. 

No, the more I think about it, the more I’m con- 
vinced that David wouldn’t have asked such questions at all. 
David was not the sort of man who took chances. He 
wouldn’t have been riding securely on the crest of his huge 
wave of achievement if he had blabbed out every tittle-tattle 
question that came into his head. Not David. 

The method of approach is left to our imagination. 
And my imagination suggests something like the above. In 
the official writings of the prophets, in the book of Samuel, 
we are told simply, “David sent and inquired about the 
woman.” 

But she came to the palace. 

What happened, you ask? Was it love at first sight on 
her part, too? Was she there with him for long? I don’t 
know. I can guess and you can guess. But the stern Hebrew 
historian simply records: “David sent messengers, and took 
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her; and she came to him, and he lay with her. . . . Then 
she returned to her house.” Just that. 

Was it mutual? Or was it rape? Was it warm and 
happy, or was it greedy and brutish? Does it matter? For 
the only thing that does matter is that it was adultery, and 
there is no other noun in any language, however primitive 
or sophisticated, with which God would ever describe an 
event like that. 

The biological unity of man and woman, the most 
wonderful thing in the whole created universe, this simple 
yet sublime happening in which the two become one—in 
the purpose of the God who designed the human creature, 
this is something unique. This is not to be bandied around, 
to be experienced here this time, there another. 

She was Bathsheba, the wife of Uriah the Hittite. 
Uriah was the man with whom she was one flesh. 


But there is a big question in my mind, what about 
Uriah, Bathsheba’s husband? What was he doing all the time 
this was going on? He knew David pretty well, and you can 
imagine what he would have been suspecting if he had seen 
his wife go on a long solo visit to the palace. Was he asleep 
on the rooftop, too? Was he asleep in the springtime? 

No. Uriah wasn’t asleep. He was out on the battle- 
field, fighting against the Ammonites at Rabbah. 

Bathsheba had gone back home. The flirtation was 
over. There she was in the kitchen with the cooking and the 
dishes, or whatever it was that filled the day of an Army 
Captain’s wife in those times. 

But Bathsheba was pregnant. The flirtation was not 
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over, after all. She sent a message to David: “I am expecting 
a baby.” 

Fair enough. It was his baby just as much as it was 
hers. Let him sort the problem out. 

I think David frowned when he got that curt message. 
I imagine he felt a quick tightness in his temples and a few 
beads of perspiration on his brow. But I also imagine that 
the answer was in his mind in a matter of seconds. To a 
man with his fantastic capacity for strategy and for count- 
ering challenge, this was simple. 

“Hey! Runner! Take this message to Joab, the 
Commander-in-Chief. Tell him to send up Uriah to me. 
That’s all. On your way.” 

Simple. If the girl is pregnant—and it’s a matter of 
only a few days—then get the husband home quickly, and 
by the time the baby is born who will be able to tell it isn’t 
his? They didn’t have our highly elaborate obstetric knowl- 
edge and techniques. But, although Bathsheba and Uriah 
may not have been honors graduates in modern biological 
sciences, they both knew the simple facts of life; they’d 
both know whose baby it was, and whose baby it was not. 

Uriah arrived on the double. He snapped to attention 
as he saluted David. “‘“Good afternoon, Sir. I had a message 
to report back to you immediately. I’ve just arrived. What 
can I do for you, Sir?” 

“Well, Uriah, do sit down. Thank you for coming. 
Joab got my message, I see. How is he? Keeping well? I 
hope he’s not overdoing it. I just thought I’d like to hear 
about the troops and how the battle is coming along. Make 
yourself comfortable and give me all the news. We’ve been 
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campaigning together now for a good many years, you 
know, and I miss being in the thick of things. All this red 
tape and affairs of state are not really my line. I’m eager to 
hear all about the battle and what tactics Joab has worked 
out to lick those knaves.”’ 

I don’t imagine that Uriah sat down. I think he stood 
stiffly at attention and gave answers that were short and to 
the point. For I think Uriah had sensed a trap. He knew 
David far too well to think he would recall a company 
commander just to swap small talk. I think his mind was 
racing as he was trying to figure it out. Where’s it heading? 
What’s he got me here for? What is he really up to? Just 
what game is he playing that involves me? 

It must have been a very awkward session. David with 
his smoothest possible manner; Uriah alert, suspicious. But 
at last it was over. They had talked about Joab, about the 
men, about the war, and they had gone over the gossip that 
goes with such talk. There was nothing more to be said. 

David rose to his feet and patted Uriah’s shoulder. 
“Well, many thanks for all the news. I’m relieved now that 
you’ve brought me up-to-date. I won’t keep you any longer. 
As long as you’re here, you might as well go home, and at 
least spend one comfortable night. Thanks again.” 

“And Uriah went out of the king’s house, and there 
followed him a present from the king. But Uriah slept at 
the door of the king’s house with all the servants of his 
lord, and did not go down to his house.” 

No fool, this Uriah. He might be a foreigner, but he 
was no fool. He didn’t know everything, but he knew David 
pretty well, and that told him enough. If David wasn’t 
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gunning for him, then the field was pretty limited. If David 
wasn’t hunting a man, then you could bet he was hunting a 
woman. And Uriah knew how pretty Bathsheba was. He 
was the one who was entitled to know it, and with his 
backyard just next door to the palace boundary he didn’t 
need to do too much guessing. 

The next morning David was enjoying his breakfast 
when he found out. “Anything else, Sir? Another slice of 
toast? Another glass of wine? Nice to see Uriah and hear 
the good news of the battle, wasn’t it, Sir? Nice fellow, 
Uriah. Stopped and chatted with us quite late into the 
evening—finished up by bedding down with us for the 
night, and as soon as he’d finished breakfast he said he 
hopes to get right back to the front. Pretty sharp, isn’t he, 
Sir? ['d like a visit with the wife and kids if it was me. But 
not him. He’s sharp, all right!” 

And now David knew that Uriah knew. Although he 
had no right to do so, David also knew how pretty Bath- 
sheba was, how lovely and soft she was to caress and fon- 
dle. And if Uriah hadn’t gone home to his beautiful Bath- 
sheba, there could be only one possible reason stopping 
him. 

But perhaps it was worth trying again. 

“Well, Uriah! All booted and spurred and ready for 
the road so soon! Why not relax a bit? After all, it’s quite a 
trek back to Rabbah, and a day or two of rest will do you a 
world of good. Why not take a bit of time off and relax at 
home? That’s the sensible thing to do.” 

Uriah glanced quickly at David and looked away just 
as quickly. Try as he would, he couldn’t disguise the ten- 
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sion in his feelings as he endeavored to sound objective and 
calmly logical. “Sir, the Ark is out there with the troops, 
and it’s in a tent. The whole Army is in tents. Joab, our 
Commander-in-Chief, is roughing it out in open country. 
What sort of a soldier am I, Sir, if I go home and have a nice 
home-cooked meal and go to bed with my wife?” And now 
there was no disguise. The bitterness he felt snapped into 
his voice as he turned and looked straight into David’s eyes, 
his own flashing his fear and his courage. “No Sir! Not on 
your life, Sir. I just won’t do it!” 

But David was not ruffled. He was far too seasoned a 
player in the poker of life and death to throw in a pair of 
deuces when confronted with a full house. “OK. Please 
yourself. But wait ’til tomorrow. Don’t go straight back 
today. Good luck.” 

The day came and the day went, and that night saw 
Uriah right back in the servants’ quarters in the palace, right 
under David’s own roof. David was still outbid. He just 
didn’t have the cards in his hands. Uriah was again asked to 
stay overnight. 

This was now the third day. Two nights in Jerusalem, 
and each night spent in the barracks with David’s servants. 
Two nights without Bathsheba, Bathsheba and her baby. It 
had been a game of poker all right, but for once David had 
not been able either to bluff it through or to draw the 
cards. David had played this game often enough, but he had 
never lost before. Oh yes, he had lost advantages, even lost 
friends, but he himself had never lost. He did lose when he 
was a kid, lost badly. But that was where he learned never 
to do it again. And now he had been beaten. Uriah had 
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beaten him. Uriah! A Hittite! A good-for-nothing foreigner 
whom David had made into a somebody. 

Then David remembered that it was he who dealt the 
cards. “Uriah, I want you to stay the night again. I’m sorry 
to keep you so long, but I’m waiting for some important 
information, and I'll be able to send it on to Joab with you 
first thing in the morning. By the way, how about gnawing 
a bone with me tonight? My evening is free, and it would be 
a great pleasure for me to have you over, if you can find the 
time for another bull session. What do you say? 6:30? Fine. 
The cook’s got a plump little vealer nicely fattened up for 
just such a special occasion. That’s great. See you tonight.” 

David was no fool. But he was wrong both in his 
pharmacology and in his psychology. He thought he had 
drawn a full flush from the pack, and in fact it wasn’t even 
Jack high. It wasn’t worth a single penny chip! For he had 
decided to get Uriah drunk. And he thought, as so many 
people mistakenly have thought, that alcohol is an 
aphrodisiac, and that Uriah, bright and tight, would be all 
lit up with passion for his pretty wife and nothing would 
stop him reeling back home and bursting into her sleep for 
a bit of last minute love-making. 

But alcohol is not an aphrodisiac. It is really the 
original tranquilizer; pharmacologically it is nearer the 
anesthetics. And psychologically its effect is not to arouse a 
man’s passion, but rather to remove a man’s inhibitions. 
The sober truth is that man’s passions don’t need any rous- 
ing, they need restraining. But for Uriah this was topsy- 
turvy. His emotions were working in reverse. His devouring 
passion now was to stay away from Bathsheba. All his 
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abreactive emotions were geared to avoiding his pretty, 
faithless, little wife. It would have taken all the soberness of 
sympathy and insight and forgiveness in the world, perhaps 
even in heaven, to have persuaded him to go home to Bath- 
sheba. Not alcohol. Certainly not drunkenness. 

In the evening he went out to lie on his couch with 
the servants of his lord, but he did not go down to his 
house. 

I don’t know whether David got to sleep at all that 
night. But in the old record of this tragic and sordid tale we 
simply read: “In the morning David wrote a letter to Joab, 
and sent it by the hand of Uriah.” 

It probably was barely dawn when he wrote it. Hour 
after hour, as he tossed in that sleepless night, he had gone 
over the whole game move by move. And he had been 
beaten. Uriah, his loud drunken snoring almost shaking the 
whole palace, had beaten David. And David was the king. 

But David redealt the cards. Out they came, card 
after miserable card, and all drawn right from the very 
bottom of the pack. 

So, ...this letter to Joab: “Set Uriah in the fore- 
front of the hardest fighting, and then draw back from him, 
that he may be struck down, and die.” 

You’ve seen it often enough in Westerns on TV. You 
half expect it in the sordid partisanship of politics. You 
read of it in the papers now and again. That dirty, cheating 
game of greedy minds and conscienceless crooks. But there 
it is, this time in the Bible, the fifteenth verse of the 
eleventh chapter of the Second Book of Samuel: ‘‘Set Uriah 
in the forefront of the hardest fighting, and then draw back 
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from him, that he may be struck down, and die.” 


The runner blurted it out. Joab had told him not to 
do that, but he did. Joab had told him to be very careful 
about breaking the news, because the king was likely to be 
terribly annoyed. Joab reminded the messenger that the 
king had several times referred to the story of the death of 
Abimelech, that idiot who, long before their time, had got 
so close to the walls of Thebez that a woman—a mere 
woman—had dropped a millstone on him and cracked his 
skull. No, David got mad if anyone was lost through poor 
strategy, poor battle tactics. 

But the messenger fluffed his lines. Who wouldn’t, 
having to tell the king that they had made a tactical mis- 
take, that they had come inside the range of the archers on 
the walls, that some of their men were actually shot 
down ...and that Uriah, one of those famous thirty-seven 
men, that band of which no single member had ever before 
been lost in battle—that Uriah was now dead. 

The messenger probably never understood, to his 
dying day, the amazing calmness and courage with which 
the king took the terrible news. “That was bad luck. But go 
and tell Joab not to be too upset. It’s war, and that’s the 
way in battle. The sword has a way of devouring one or two 
inevitably. Tell Joab to keep up his attack on the city and 
make sure he captures it.” 


David had a new queen. Bathsheba now belonged to 
him. No going back to her own house after a little flirta- 
tion. She was there in his palace all the time, any time. Of 
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course they waited for a respectable, short period of 
mourning for her late husband before they got married. 
Uriah had to be respected, even if he had had to be mur- 
dered. But just a respectably long enough time, and then 
she became the latest of his long string of wives. Her baby 
was beginning to show, but who cared now? She was 
married to David, and he could make everything right. For 
nobody else knew a thing. 

Except Joab. He knew. Because of that letter. That 
letter about Uriah, that letter Uriah had given him. That 
letter from David. 

Yes, Joab knew. 

And Nathan knew. Nathan was the prophet, and that 
was bad. It’s one thing for nephew Joab to know. The 
silent, tight-lipped, enigmatic Joab wouldn’t do anything. 

But Nathan was different. I don’t know how he 
knew, but he did. He may have been alerted by the calm- 
ness with which David took the news of the death of Uriah. 
It was not like David to accept the loss of one of his very 
best men like that. Nathan had been there when Abner was 
killed. He saw how hard the king had been hit then, his 
deep, sobbing, passionate grief, his bitter, helpless hatred 
toward Joab for murdering Abner—and Abner had been one 
of David’s enemies! 

And I imagine Nathan may have been at the wedding, 
such a short time after Uriah’s death, when this very attrac- 
tive little widow from just over the back fence moved in 
through the front door to become the favorite wife. Nathan 
probably made a careful note of the dates. And when the 
baby appeared so soon after the wedding, he knew. 
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What did Nathan do? At first, he did nothing. That’s 
what any sensible man would want to do. That was being 
prudent. That was the way to stay alive. Nathan had seen 
before what David did to a fellow who opened his big 
mouth too wide. 

But Nathan was the prophet. And a prophet is one 
who speaks the truth. He is one who speaks out the truth. 
Even if it means getting his tongue sliced out of his mouth, 
even if it means getting his head chopped off, even if it 
means getting sawed in half, he has to speak out the truth. 
So we are told that ““The Lord sent Nathan to David.” 

Nathan was wise to the ways of men; he was particu- 
larly wise to the ways of David. He knew how carefully he 
would have to state the facts. ‘David, I’ve got a problem. 
Very difficult and sad case. Can you help me? I believe you 
will have to advise me, in fact, because it’s a matter of law 
really, and you are our judge.” 

David was all attention. Apart from his military oper- 
ations, this was his main task—hearing complaints and 
problems, making judgments. 

“It’s about two men in one of our cities,” Nathan 
went on. “One was a very rich man. You know, large herds 
and flocks. But the other man was very poor and had only 
one little lamb which was really a family pet. It was just 
like one of the children—it was a ewe lamb, and he thought 
of if almost as if it were his daughter. Now one day a 
traveler came to visit the rich man. The host wanted to 
show his guest worthy hospitality. But he didn’t prepare 
one of his own beasts for the meal—he took the poor man’s 
only lamb and cooked that.” 
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Nathan knew he had done it. He knew his case was 
won. The flush of cheek and flash of eye told him that 
David had been listening and had heard it properly. 

The king’s fist pounded down on the arm of his chair. 
‘**As the Lord lives,” he thundered, “‘that man deserves to 
die!’”’ Then, having expressed his hot feelings, he gave his 
final judgment. “Nathan, make him restore the lamb, and 
return it fourfold. And that’s letting him off lightly enough, 
the pitiless wretch!” 

Nathan sat still, very still, uncomfortably still, look- 
ing straight into David’s eyes. What drama a few short 
seconds of time can become! Then slowly, very directly, he 
spoke. “David, you are the man!” 

David didn’t answer. He could see from Nathan’s face 
that the prophet wasn’t joking. And as Nathan began to 
speak again, as the awful truth was finally made clear, 
David’s tongue stuck in his mouth and even his breathing 
seemed to stop. 

For Nathan told him what God had seen, what God 
had thought, what God had known all the time. Told him 
how it was God, not David, who had made the obscure 
shepherd lad into one of the great kings of all history, and 
how God had seen him as greedily and ruthlessly he got rid 
of Uriah to capture Bathsheba. Nathan told him everything; 
he left out nothing. 

David heard not only Nathan’s message but also the 
message behind the message. For the first time in all his life 
a whole new concept, a completely reshaped doctrine, 
seemed to transfix him until he felt tethered and bound by 
a doom that was as inescapable as it was absolute. 
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His face was ashen, his hands cold and clammy, a 
horrible leaden weight was pulling his stomach down into 
some bleak, black abyss. 

Nathan had stopped speaking and his gaze was 
averted. He didn’t want to look at David, perhaps his dear- 
est friend, as he sat there in such agony. And he didn’t want 
David to see the anguish in his own face. The Nathan who 
was prophet was silent; he had spoken out the truth. The 
Nathan who was friend was silent; he had already said 
enough. 

It was in an agonized voice that David finally replied. 
A voice in which there was no hint of great warrior, no 
trace of proud monarch, no tiny soupgon of gay 
cavalier—“‘I have sinned against the Lord!” 

Six simple words, and a truth as big as the whole of 
life itself. For it was not a matter of Uriah and Bathsheba 
and the skillfully maneuvered social cover-up. It was noth- 
ing limited to that at all. It was a matter of God. God, the 
God whom he knew. Yahweh God of Armies, Yahweh who 
had made the heavens and the earth—it was between David 
and him. 

And even as he said it—“‘I have sinned against the 
Lord!”—he knew what it meant. He had pronounced the 
sentence himself: ‘‘As the Lord lives, that man deserves to 
die!” That was his own judgment, and he knew it was just. 
Goodby kingdom, goodby Bathsheba, goodby battlefields, 
goodby life itself. And worse still, this was what brought 
that sudden heaving, choking sob, it was goodby Yahweh! 
How could he ever again face God? How could he ever 
again claim the help and support of God? That forlorn little 
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shepherd boy who twenty-five years before had felt so 
deeply his own unwanted loneliness and yet who had 
written so confidently, “The Lord is my shepherd”—that 
was all over. “I have sinned against the Lord!” 

And Nathan, the prophet Nathan, the man who must 
speak the truth as he speaks out the truth, turned now and 
took David’s right hand in both of his own and looked 
straight into David’s tear-brimmed eyes. “David,” he said— 
and I shall never know whether he wanted to cry more than 
he wanted to burst into wildly exultant laughter—“David, 
Yahweh, the Lord, has put away your sins.” 


David sat alone now. Nathan had gone. He had said 
the last remaining thing there was for him to say as proph- 
et: “Because by this deed you have utterly scorned the 
Lord, the child that is born to you shall die.”’ No need to 
say more. Nathan was the prophet, and he had spoken out 
the truth. But he was also friend, and friends don’t like to 
hurt more than they must. Nathan had slipped out of the 
room, as David still sat on. His head was buried in his hands 
and he was still too stunned, too broken, to move at all, as 
he sat there alone with God. It was between David and 
God. Oh, yes, I know it was between David and Bathsheba, 
and Joab and Nathan—it could no longer be between him- 
self and Uriah. But ultimately it had to be his encounter 
with God that determined the final pathway of life. David 
was alone with God now. 

How deeply David has learned about God’s holy 
moral standard today! Not just an ethic that may be taken 
or left according to the mood or whim of the man who 
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hears it, but a command that must be obeyed. Not merely a 
fine idea for those other fellows over there, but a way of 
life for me, right here. And, David, how bitterly you are 
finding that “It cuts more keenly than any two-edged 
sword, piercing as far as the place where life and spirit, 
joints and marrow, divide. It sifts the purposes and 
thoughts of the heart. There is nothing in creation that can 
hide from God; everything lies naked and exposed to the 
eyes of the One with whom we have to reckon.” 

Men never really have any problem in understanding 
the strong, awesome judgment of God. They may complain 
about it, but they have no difficulty in understanding the 
judgment that declares that black is black because only the 
purest white is white. True, we hear from ignorant pagans 
and even from highly trained theologians that “‘all this hell- 
fire and brimstone talk isn’t my idea of God. I think God is 
a God of love and I don’t think he’d hurt a fly!” But it’s 
easy to know why they talk like that; it’s because they are 
terrified of the alternative. 

But David was not terrified of the God of judgment. 
Oh no! David sat, facing God, not with his head in his 
hands because of the bitterness of death, but rather because 
of the threat of life. David was terrified, as all men have 
been, of the God of utter forgiveness. The God who had 
just said to him, “The Lord has put away your sins; you 
shall not die.’”? For David felt, as men always feel, as I 
myself feel, the sense of panic when confronted by a God 
as great as this. 

We must leave David in his encounter with God who 
is Love. This is one place in all of life where no other may 
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ever intrude. This is the “I-Thou” experience where God 
meets man, face to face, first person singular to second 
person singular. No friend or family or foe may join in that 
meeting. God alone with man alone. 


So I slip quietly out of the room, not quite sure what 
to do or even where to go. Just so long as David is left alone 
with God. I have the advantage of knowing what is going to 
happen, of knowing even what equipment God is going to 
use as he moves into the very heart of David’s life. I don’t 
know that about myself; God doesn’t ever tell us his pur- 
poses in advance. Fortunately! I wonder if David could 
have sat there to face God had he known what God was 
going to do. But what David did not know in advance God 
has told us in his record of David’s life. 

So I move out, walking through the palace that David 
had built for himself and his family. 

All the clinician in me is alert, alert to the tragedy 
and conflict that is building up in this unhappy home. 
There is Amnon, David’s eldest son. Amnon is going to be 
murdered by his brother, Absalom. And Absalom will 
murder him because of the rape of Tamar, Absalom’s sister! 

And Absalom will be killed while leading an insurrec- 
tion against his own father, David. His long hair will catch 
in the boughs of a tree and Joab will pierce him with darts. 

And I see Adonijah, just a little fellow now, but 
Adonijah also will be murdered, this time by Solomon, the 
next son that Bathsheba will bear to David. And Adonijah 
will have grown to full manhood and will be on the very 
point of taking over the throne from his old father, yet 
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never once will have known what it is for his father to have 
corrected or even advised him. 

David, I want to shout out, God is Light! He is Truth! 
He made and designed the wonder that is a human person- 
ality. He planned the beauty of two-people-become-one. 
This is the most wonderful thing in all this universe. Yet 
you have suffered so much yourself because the rules were 
tragically broken in your boyhood home. You are sitting 
there with an ache in your heart right now, because of the 
outworking of the conflicts that have come into your life 
from these mechanisms. And David, your own children are 
suffering even worse consequences, as you have filled your 
palace with wives whose place of security and love has been 
exchanged for a mere succession of replacements by some 
new and more favored beauty. David, it is true that you 
don’t know the rules as we know them today; but that 
doesn’t mean that they don’t apply. God made the rules, 
and he doesn’t waive them because of a whim or because of 
sentimental regard for some human pet he happens to 
favor. Never! God made all the rules, and he must be true 
to himself! His laws are true, and even the third and fourth 
generation will show the effects of breaking them. But in 
his endless love he will use these very tragedies to teach, 
instruct and perfect you. It will be these children and their 
personality problems that will be playing the main part in 
all God’s future dealing with you. How fortunate it is that 
God does not let you know in advance what he is planning. 

A sad home. A tragic collection of jealousy, conflict 
and open hatred. And the father of this household is inside 
right now with his head in his hands as he faces God who is 
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Love! I don’t want to look about too much in this place. I 
have seen some sordid and tragic problems in the course of 
many years among people in their need; but I have never 
encountered a home like this. 


But I do not disturb David with these thoughts just 
because they disturb me. I wait, as the shadows finally 
lengthen and the short twilight begins to set in. It is cool, 
and I am feeling more than the drop in temperature; for 
there is a chill in my heart as I wonder whether David has 
learned the greatest of all truths. Man is not good by any- 
thing that is in his nature; his only claim to goodness must 
lie in his willingness to let God remake him, to give him a 
goodness that can come from God, and from God alone. 

I turn back to David, and slowly cross the small 
courtyard to enter the room where last we saw him with 
Nathan and God. 

David is still sitting there where Nathan left him so 
many hours ago. As I walk quietly up beside him, I see he 
has been writing. Tablets and scribing points are scattered 
around the table at his side, and another is on his knee. 

A sensible doctor knows when he gives the best help 
by saying nothing at all. Quietly, gently I rest a hand on his 
shoulder and glance at the tablets. Has he been writing to 
the family of Uriah, I wonder? To Nathan, perhaps, some 
sort of formal “explanation” that modern officialdom so 
stupidly and constantly demands? Or mybe to Bathsheba, 
telling of the warning about the death of her baby? 

No. Not that. Nothing like that at all. 

He has been writing to God! 
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It was still just a series of jottings, and with the failing 
light of early dusk I could not quite pick out some of the 
markings, but there were obviously phrases and statements 
that had been thrown onto the tablets as they had been 
wrung out of his very heart. What a wonderful psalm that 
may yet make, I said to myself as I scanned through them. 
What New Testament truth God may reveal even to a man a 
thousand years before his full revelation in Christ has come! 
Listen: 

Have mercy on me, O God. 
The stylus had carved almost through the wax, that first 
line was so deeply scored. 

Steadfast love... abundant mercy 

These words stood out clearly and were followed by 
phrases that obviously had been scribbled down in a tumble 
of thoughts and ideas: 

Blot out my transgressions. 

Wash me. . . cleanse me 
Then quite clearly, and standing alone, I read: 

Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
and done that which is evil in thy sight. 

Those two lines were written so definitely and deliberately 
that every little complication of the old Hebrew script was 
decipherable. No reference to Uriah or Bathsheba or the 
baby or even Nathan. God, God only. That is very great 
doctrine. No New Testament writer has greater doctrine 
than that in teaching the proper understanding of ourselves 
in our society. 

But I looked again. There were some further mark- 
ings, many of them suggesting that David had found it diffi- 
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cult to go on from that tremendous concept. 
Truth in the inward being . .. wisdom in my 
secret heart 
I could make out. 
Purge me... wash me... hide thy face... blot out. 

These heart-broken cries of penitence were in every line. 

There seemed to have been a break there. I could 
imagine David just sitting there, in the agony of self- 
examination and question. The half-dried tears that had 
fallen on table and tablets and royal robe alike bore moving 
and eloquent witness that he wanted to be accepted by 
God, wanted that before all else in life. But he had learned 
more than that. He had learned that to want acceptance by 
God before all else in life is one thing. Now he realized that 
he had to answer fully and finally the much greater ques- 
tion: Did he want acceptance by God before life itself? It’s 
not asking the actor whether he chooses God rather than 
the play—but does he choose God rather than the stage? To 
the man of business it is not choosing between God and 
profit—it’s choosing between God and business. Doctor—to 
myself this time—does God have first place over medicine? 

I looked around. And I found David’s answer. There 
it was, on a completely separate tablet, every word care- 
fully prepared in his mind and clearly scribed on the wax: 

Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
and put a new and right spirit within me. 

And I tiptoed out of the room. There is nothing more 
I want to ask David, nothing more I want to learn now 
from him. For that is all a man may ever know from 
another or even from himself. 
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To be aware of the truth that a man’s life should be 
in the great, loving hands of God for remaking, for the 
fashioning of a clean heart instead of a naturally corrupt 
one, is to be on the way to gaining “‘a new and right spirit.” 
That is to gain a new spirit as chosen by God instead of the 
self-seeking, highly sexed, aggressively arrogant animal spirit 
of mere homo sapiens—that is the ultimate knowledge for a 
man to possess about himself. That is all life has to teach, in 
its deepest and simplest meaning. 

There is no end to the learning of this, but it is all 
that may be learned. It is both the end and the beginning. 

I leave David. Not because he taught me everything I 
shall ever know, but because he himself has learned the 
greatest truth any man may ever know. He is now in God’s 
hands. Complexes, conflicts, genius, charm, hormones—all 
belong to God. 
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David is old. So old, in fact, that he can’t 
keep warm! Blankets and topcoats and red flannel next to 
the skin, all the things grandmothers advise—no use. There 
lies the poor old king, propped up on his royal couch, blue 
lips and cold hands and feet like blocks of ice, the very 
picture of abject misery. Living as I do in a land of glorious 
sunshine and surf beaches, I have more than a sympathetic 
feeling as I see this chilly end to a turbulent life. 

We look at him, as his courtiers look at him, and 
think just how sad aging can be. This complex, super- 
charged dynamo of a man, running out of steam at last, 
ending a life of such vitality with the somber shivers of a 
circulatory system that simply can’t make the grade. 

Now the obvious answer to us would be to get the 
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poor old chap an electric blanket, a metabolic stimulant 
and a suitable vasodilator. At least he’d stay comfortable as 
his goose pimples smoothed out and his teeth stopped 
chattering. The end was no doubt near, but please let us 
make it a comfortable end, we would think. 

This was certainly his courtiers’ thought as they stood 
around his rug-piled couch. But their problem was that the 
electric blanket and the vasodilators and the suitable stimu- 
lants were still 3,000 years away from their markets, so 
they had to think of other things. What on earth could 
warm him up? 

The answer was obvious, surely! The servants who 
were closest to him had been with him for so many years 
now that they knew exactly how their king ticked. David 
getting old? Too old to keep warm? Ha, what a joke that is! 
Imagine David too old to work up a bit of a glow! And the 
burst of laughter carried no derision or scorn—it was the 
mirth of men who knew and understood because they were 
men who had seen it happen. 

Obvious! Get the old man a pretty girl. That’s all he 
needs. A gorgeous blond, a luscious brunette, and our David 
will spark into life like nobody’s business. Why, remember 
the day he first met Abigail? He was so hot around the 
collar because of Nabal that he was nearly on fire. And ten 
seconds after meeting Abigail he was simply incandescant! 
And that first sight of beautiful, naked Bathsheba! You’d 
just toss away your clinical thermometer if you wanted to 
measure his temperature then—you’d have needed an indus- 
trial pyrometer! 

“Sir, we'll get you warm. We’ll find you a lovely little 
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beauty to come and attend to you. We’ll find a really nice 
young girl for you to cuddle. That’ll warm you up, Sir, 
won’t it, Sir? ’ll say it will. Leave it to us, Sir, you’ll soon 
be nice and cozy.” 

They knew their David. He might be old, too old to 
keep warm. But not too old for a bit of romance. 

The first beauty contest that I know of was launched. 
And Miss Palestine turned out to be the most entrancing 
little Shunammite you ever saw, a lovely young charmer 
named Abishag. And even though he was going on seventy 
now, I still think his name and his fame and even his slow- 
burning charm won the day with Abishag. She was a willing 
and attentive young nursemaid. 

But it didn’t work. 

Yes, that’s what I said. It did not work! 

Sure, the old fellow was not so shivery and chattery 
and goose-pimply—Abishag was an effective hot-water 
bottle, a sort of human electric blanket. But hormones—no. 
Passion and romance and sex—just not interested. 

The king is old. He’s as good as done. If lovely 
Abishag can’t strike a spark in David, then he’s nearly gone. 
His chips are just about in. 


That was certainly what Adonijah thought. Adonijah 
was David’s oldest remaining son. His two older brothers 
both had been murdered (and Daniel, Abigail’s son, had 
died in childhood) so that Adonijah at last could see the 
green light right in front of him. All clear on the direct road 
to the throne itself. Adonijah for king! If his father was 
now too old to keep warm, even too old to make love, he 
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was far too old to become involved in any official succes- 
sion business. OK, then he himself would get the wheels 
turning and grab the throne before any of his dozens of 
younger brothers got any fancy ideas. 

Joab thought the same. Joab had been with David all 
his life, being born to Zeruiah just about the time that her 
mother was having David by Jesse. Joab could see that this 
royal uncle of his was just about on the brink. He was as 
good as dead. And Joab had lined himself up with the 
Adonijah-for-king idea. He was old, too, but at least he 
could keep warm, and he’d best keep his bones warm by 
joining forces with Adonijah. 

Abiathar also thought that way. He was the one priest 
who had escaped from Nob. He had been with David all 
through those long years—more than fifty of them now— 
and he could see the end coming. In the politics of the 
priests, Abiathar still held the edge over Zadok, even 
though Zadok had moved nearer to the king’s personal con- 
fidence as the years had advanced. Abiathar was with Joab 
and Adonijah. 

So the coup was all set, the trap was ready to be 
sprung. In fact they celebrated it with an official 
pre-coronation banquet at Enrogel, just a few hundred 
yards southeast of the city boundary. It was an elaborate 
affair. All the other princes and royal officials and VIPs in 
the area had been invited to meet the new king. King 
Adonijah—any moment now! 

But Zadok had not been invited. Not with Abiathar 
there. And Benaiah had been left off the list—you couldn’t 
have him and Joab. And Solomon wasn’t there. Solomon 
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was David’s son by Bathsheba. He was years younger than 
Adonijah and at least a half-dozen other sons, and was hard- 
ly a serious contender for the throne. But he was certainly a 
favorite with David. No, Solomon wasn’t there. 

Adonijah for king! Hurrah for Adonijah! He was the 
eldest son, he was very good looking, he was very popular 
with this crowd, and as the party warmed up and the 
champagne flowed, naturally, toast after toast was to 
Adonijah! 


But Nathan heard of it. There is always a Nathan. He 
had heard about David and Bathsheba (and Uriah) nearly 
thirty years before. And now he heard about Adonijah. 
And he knew that David had always hoped that it would be 
Solomon who would succeed him to the throne. There was 
no doubt about it, Solomon, the shrewd, far-sighted son of 
Bathsheba, was David’s choice. Nathan knew that, and if he 
was to make any capital out of it he would have to act fast. 
Very fast. But what to do? 

Nathan burst in on Bathsheba. “Bathsheba! Did you 
hear? Adonijah has made himself king. You know, 
Haggith’s son. You’d better do something about it, and do 
it quickly, or both you and Solomon are in for it. You’d 
better go and see David. Never mind about his being on his 
deathbed. He must know. Go in and tell him. And then I’ll 
come in as soon as you have broken the news and I’ll back 
you up. Remind him of his promise to you that Solomon 
would be king in his place. Ask him, does he know 
Adonijah is king? Does it meet with his approval? Go on, 
it’s your only chance!” 
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Bathsheba was not Ahitophel’s granddaughter for 
nothing. She knew how to pretty herself up just right, how 
to make the proper entry, how to bow low in obeisance 
without a hint of groveling. Bathsheba might be getting old, 
too, but she was still Bathsheba. 

There was no sound from the Adonijah coronation 
party reaching David’s ears as Bathsheba made her graceful 
and impressive entrance. David was still lying on his couch, 
too feeble to be able to get around his little city and see 
just what was stirring in it; too weak to be able to dominate 
the scene he had built largely by his own personal genius; 
too old to keep warm, too old even to make love to the 
beautiful Abishag who was cuddled up with him under the 
rugs. Too feeble, too weak, too old. 

But not too old to remember Bathsheba. “Yes, Bath- 
sheba. What would you like?” 

Bathsheba poured out her story. Her reminder of 
David’s promise of the throne to Solomon, her story of 
Adonijah and his big party in progress outside the southern 
city limits even at that very moment. 

She had hardly finished telling her story when in 
rushed Nathan, with his account of the affair. It was splen- 
did timing. Good production, excellent drama. These two 
were experts, and they didn’t miss a cue, didn’t fluff a line. 
The fact that they had had so little time to rehearse didn’t 
spoil the act a bit. 

No. Nothing wrong with the show itself. The trouble 
was with the audience. The audience of one. One feeble, 
weak, old, decrepit king! 

What a pathetic scene! Was there anything on earth 
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this old king could do about his throne? He was a mere 
shell now. What a cruel end to such a dramatic reign. 
Thirty-three years over. There he was, old and done for, 
and the whole thing was being snatched out of his feeble 
hands in this tragic, underhanded way. Imagine that 
happening a few years back, when he stifl had his strength 
and his alertness! Sure, Absalom, Adonijah’s next younger 
brother, had led a full-scale rebellion against his father, and 
had nearly gotten away with it; but that was because David 
had really liked him, because he had been too heartbroken 
to put up anything like a real fight. It was Joab who had 
speared Absalom through his heart with his darts. 

But Adonijah was a nobody. Not once, in all 
Adonijah’s forty-odd years of life, had David even bothered 
to glance twice at this son. Good-looking and all that he 
was, David had paid no more attention to him as a prospec- 
tive king than to the decorations on the walls. You can 
imagine what heavens would have fallen on Adonijah if he 
had made a big move like this a few years back when David 
was still in form! 

And now it was too late. David was walking out of 
the scene on his tottering feet. Adonijah had pulled off his 
act, he had Joab and Abiathar with him, and if only the 
wind were blowing more strongly up the Kedron Valley 
David could have heard, even as far away as this, the cry 
“Long live King Adonijah!” as the celebrants quaffed the 
new royal toast. Too late. 

One of my partners had a patient who came to our 
offices every two or three months for the last couple of 
years of his lifetime. He was well through his eighties, a 
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very notable man of business and finance in our rich city. 
His chauffeur would glide up in his Rolls and bring the old 
man up to our waiting room. But our secretaries could 
never quite get used to what happened then. For the old 
man would totter straight to the little telephone switch- 
board and sit down and get to work. He would ring his 
office, dictate letters, phone interstate, talk to other busi- 
nessmen—but the one thing he just could not do was sit 
quietly in the waiting room until his time to be seen by my 
partner came around. There was something almost pathetic 
about it. It was as though an unhappy, lonely little boy 
who had clung tenaciously to his precious rattle had be- 
come a man, a man whose fingers were still tightly clasped 
around that same childhood rattle. Even to relax for a few 
minutes in his doctor’s waiting room was an unbearable 
effort. His desperate emotional need to succeed, to climb to 
the top, to make good, was simply incapable of fulfillment 
in spite of his wealth, his position, his Rolls and even his 
eighty-plus birthdays. Money, prestige, directorships and 
influence, but he was still a poor little boy clutching at his 
precious rattle. 

Think, then, what would happen to the lonely de- 
spised eighth son in a hate-filled home, where nothing less 
than murder could stop some of its members. That boy 
who put down his baby’s rattle to take up his deadly sling 
and stone. Then the young man who put down his boyish 
sling and stone to take up, as a soldier, his even deadlier 
sword and javelin. Then the mature man who put down the 
soldier’s sword and javelin to take up the powerful scepter 
of a crowned king. Just think what would happen if some- 
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body tried to snatch that scepter out of such hands! 

If you don’t know that answer, David will tell you. 
Too feeble, too weak, too tottering, too old, you think? 
Too late now, you imagine, for the wornout king to be able 
to make a move to get his own way, to defend his 
kingdom? 

Then David will teach you this. These strivings go to 
the very depth of his whole being. Mere activity, merely 
being able to keep warm, even the restless lure and urge of 
sex and romance may all die down and even fail altogether. 
But not this. This is not just the rattle in the grasp of a 
baby’s fist. This is the very expression of life. This man 
only survived as a tiny child because he fought back. And 
that struggle can’t be resolved on earth. Only heaven may 
finally fill this deep need. 

Who can’t catch the deep drama as the old king’s face 
flashed with sudden passion and strength. “Bathsheba, I 
swore to you by the name of Yahweh, the God of Israel. I 
promised you that Solomon should sit on my throne after 
me. And he is going to sit on my throne. Today.” 

His hand beckoned to a courtier. ‘“‘Quick! Call back 
Nathan. And Zadok, the priest. Get me Benaiah. Hurry! 
Hurry! Don’t just stand there. Run!” 

You see what I mean? Two minutes ago, lying there 
with pretty little Abishag trying to keep him warm under a 
whole pile of rugs and blankets. Now sitting bolt upright, 
snapping out orders right and left as the whole challenge- 
response mechanism of his inmost being comes leaping into 
action. 

To the kid who started out practicing all this on dull- 
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witted dad and thick-skulled Eliab, to the young man who 
mastered giants and kings, to the man who swept his way 
over the face of nation after nation—why, even to the 
seventy-year-old king, circulatory failure and metabolic 
deficiency and all, this was a pushover. 

“Now quickly, men! Get my personal royal mount. 
Put Solomon on it. Benaiah, take the whole of the Royal 
Guards.” (These were the Cherethites and the Pelethites, 
the famous foreign guards David had formed away back in 
his outcast days.) ““Nathan, you and Zadok anoint him king 
up at Gihon, right under the main city walls. Have all the 
trumpeters there, full ceremonial dress and procession, 
every bit of equipment you can dig up. All the trimmings. 
Let me hear the whole city echo with it—‘Long live King 
Solomon!’ ” 


It was Joab who heard it first. Joab was old, but not 
too old to hear that trumpet note. Adonijah’s coronation 
party was still in full swing when Joab suddenly stiffened. 
“Listen! What’s that? I think I heard a trumpet. Yes. There 
it is again. What’s going on?” And his hard, unyielding gaze 
swept the faces of the men around the table in a steady, 
unsmiling stare. 

But there were running feet and a man bursting in on 
them before anyone could answer. It was Jonathan, son of 
Abiathar, the head priest who had just been conducting the 
coronation ceremony. 

“Come on in, Jonathan. You’re a good scout, you’re 
very welcome. Tell us the news.” Adonijah was a little 
tipsy, just slightly off balance from the mixture of 
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champagne and the rarefied atmosphere of the political 
heights he had been climbing. 

But in a moment, the hushed chill in Jonathan’s voice 
had them all sobered, silenced and reduced to a state of 
terror. For he told them of David, the weak, old king, and 
his brilliant coup. Of the mere minutes it took the old war 
chief to have the whole thing organized and carried out. Of 
the excited uproar through the whole city as Solomon, 
King Solomon, was being feted and honored. More fearful 
still—of the congratulations being shared by David and his 
court and David’s delight in seeing the throne assumed by a 
chosen son in his lifetime. 


epilogue 


Surely, David has set me thinking. 

Thinking of that wretchedly sad start in life for the 
lonely little boy. Thinking of the bursting-to-breaking-point 
struggle to find recognition, self-expression, love. Thinking 
of the sledge-hammer blows to his success and achievement 
that the tragedy of his home and family had led him into. 
Thinking of those still unresolved forces in the pathetic old 
man who couldn’t even keep warm or make love—but who 
must leap into the sudden flame of passionate energy at the 
first hint of challenge. But thinking most of all of David 
and God, the God he knew so well, yet the God who knew 
him so much better still. This is what concerns me most. 
How did this come about? How did David and God make 
this point of meeting? How does earth, in such difficult and 
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complex dust as David, meet the pure heaven-breathed 
Spirit who is God himself? That is the thing that keeps me 
thinking. 

For here is the man who complains bitterly to God 
because the wicked flourish like the green bay tree, while 
the righteous keep getting it in the neck. But which group 
does he really fit into himself? Is he one of the flourishing 
wicked, we ask, as he mounts the throne in the middle of 
his life and sits there for another thirty years in power and 
greatness? Or is he one of the suffering righteous, we ask 
again, as we recall the personal bitterness of the rejection in 
his childhood, the exile of his early manhood, the unspeak- 
able tragedy of the family circle in his later years? 

But even as we ask, even as we wonder, surely we see 
that this is really just the story of anybody at all. David is 
different only because it’s all so much more magnified, 
more dynamic, more obvious. 

I often meet difficult and complex people. Too often, 
sadly enough. And none so difficult and complex as those 
caused by the breakdown of that man-woman machinery 
that God has made with such wonderful precision. I think 
of the disturbed five-year-old boy I saw recently, hopelessly 
destroyed for life by the shocking home background of a 
father and a mother who had never once slept in the same 
bed in more than ten years of married life. I think of the 
youth who came to my clinic under police guard—no 
mother or father at all in the emotional background of the 
life he will now grind out in the jail into which society has 
committed him for horrible, brutal murder. I think of the 
old lady, widowed after nearly forty years of marriage, 
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terrified for her life as she fears attack by an adopted 
child—and my sympathies are with the child, who was 
adopted because my patient was still a virgin. 

Oh, yes, there are plenty of difficult and complex 
people. To find them is no problem; the problem is to find 
those who aren’t! 

Yet David is not just that. Not at all. Because always, 
and in all ways, his life is utterly God-related. The thing 
about David that is so remarkable is the so-serene and yet 
so-passionate involvement of all his life with his God. 

Now let me admit it straight out. That is what I want. 
I certainly don’t want David’s genius. I don’t covet for one 
moment his great success. If the emotional conflict of his 
divided home and his mother’s two families was what drove 
him so far in life, then I am more than happy to settle for 
the warm, love-filled background of the home into which I 
was born. And if you think I have a secret sort of distaste 
for our twentieth-century technological culture and have a 
hidden “nostalgia” for David’s primitive, unelectrified, 
unmotorized, unsewered—ugh! the very idea is almost 
nauseating! I had a taste of that in Army days, and that was 
quite enough for me. 

No. It is David’s God. That is what I want. That is 
who I want. He is all I need. How to find him, how to have 
him, how to know him—that is the real search. 

And even as I ask it, I find I am more baffled still. 
Because David had found God even before we met him as a 
boy. Even before we knew his name! In greater truth, per- 
haps, God had found him. Yes, God said to Samuel, “I have 
provided a king for myself’’—God had found David. 
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But how? When? On what terms? I’m not told. That’s 
the tantalizing truth. Not a mention of it. Not a single tiny 
detail, not even one of those headlines the old Hebrew 
writers took such pains to hide. Where on earth can I find 
this out? 

And suddenly I see a way. Yes, of course. The simple 
way, the obvious way, the only way. 


Yes, I must go back to Bethlehem. Back to those 
steep little hills and valleys where David, barely a teen-ager, 
is minding all Jesse’s sheep. I must go, for I think I can get 
the answer at last, this final answer, the answer to the ques- 
tion of why God loved David. For I know now that it’s not 
because he was such a nice kid any more than it’s because 
he was such an un-nice kid. It’s not that sort of answer. 

I am running now, puffing and blowing. It is uphill, 
but I must be pretty well there, I pant to myself. I round a 
sharp rock-face and swing into a tiny ravine in the dense 
mountain passes. And there he is. It must be David—that 
lad down there with his back to the rock ledge. Surely that 
is David. 

I walk now, no suggestion of stealth, yet no pretense 
of aggressive self-confidence. I am well aware of what will 
happen to Goliath one day. My footsteps are silenced by 
the soft grass as I walk slowly up to him. 

“Good morning. Do you mind if I have a drink from 
your stream, please? It’s hot work for an old fellow like me, 
climbing those steep hills. I’m quite puffed out and as dry 
as a bone.” 

David is just that in-between age. Sub-adolescent, we 
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say. Not boy, not man. In our cruel modern Western world 
this era in life is stretched to ten or more cultural years, but 
for David another twelve months may see him move into 
the biological manhood that nature provides so rapidly. But 
his gesture of assent is eloquent enough. 

The water is cool, and the parched dryness in my 
throat is gone. I flop down on a small roll in the ground 
that gives me a half-sitting comfort as I look about me. 

“These your sheep?” I glance around at the few goat- 
like animals that rather shock my Australian Merino-based 
sense of sheep values. He says nothing, but his eyes answer 
me. “How many do you have?” 

“Seventeen.” 

“T suppose you know all their names. Can you pick 
them all out? I live in a city, and all sheep look exactly 
alike to me. Can you tell them apart?” 

He doesn’t answer me. He just looks up quickly and 
makes some sort of grunting sound that I don’t recognize at 
all as a word. But immediately one of the sheep nearby lifts 
its head from the grass it has been nibbling and trots over in 
an awkward, limping gait. It walks straight up to David, 
who strokes and caresses the scraggy-looking thing with a 
tenderness that I feel is almost embarrassing—more rightly 
belonging to lovers, I think to myself. 

“This is my favorite,” he says simply, warmly. 

“She has a bit of a limp,” I said. “How did it happen? 
Did she fall over a cliff-face?”’ 

“No, a lion.” 

I almost jumped. Like any other city-dweller I am 
moderately allergic to lions, unless they are nicely caged 
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behind stout bars. “Whe-e-e-ew! How did she get away? 
What happened to the lion?” 

“T killed it.” David is still very much on guard, words 
still few and short; but the flash in his eyes is more elo- 
quent than a whole sermon or soliloquy. 

I pause a moment, letting him see how genuinely 
impressed I am. I have spoken to hundreds and hundreds of 
like age, and I know just how important it is that what I say 
next should rightly convey my attitude. So I answer as 
simply, and as directly, and yet as sincerely as I can: 
“David, those sheep of yours are very lucky. There are not 
many sheep in all this world as lucky as those of yours.” 

He flushes, and I can see that he is almost lost to me 
for a second. I can sense his immediate defense reaction, his 
“This old geezer is just like all the other grown-ups. Poking 
fun at me. Trying to take me down.” But he also senses the 
embarrassment that I feel at his reaction—and his wry 
grimace softens into a warm, boyish smile. 

I know I have won through to him, and at last he 
opens right up. Tells me the names of all his sheep, tells me 
how he watches them and guards them, moves them from 
one pasturing site to another so as to conserve the grass and 
yet to keep them well fed. He is quite transformed from the 
abrupt, tense, defensive kid who silently eyed me as I first 
walked up to him a few minutes ago. 

“David,” I say after a long pause. “You do love your 
sheep, don’t you? And I'll bet they love you.” 

His eyes draw away from mine in the embarrassment 
of emotional exposure that at that age is so uncomfortable; 
and yet the few seconds of quick blinking tell me how 
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deeply true this is. His words say nothing. The typical non- 
committal adolescent, “Oh, I suppose so,” that often 
seems to hide anything and everything inside. I change the 
subject. “That lion. The one that caught your favorite ewe. 
How did you manage that?” 

“Sling.” He’s back to monosyllables, I think to my- 
self. He’s on his guard again. But not for long. “I can kill a 
lion with my sling. And a bear, too. I’ve killed several.” 

“Good for you! You must be terrific with your sling 
to knock them out like that. They move like lightning, and 
you’d have to be absolutely expert to do that. I’d never had 
thought a slingshot could be controlled so accurately. Tell 
me, David, would you mind showing me how you do it? 
Look. You see that bit of wood floating down in the 
current by the other bank there? Could you hit that? 

I was completely unprepared for the response. My 
question was only just out of my mouth—and f-f-flick!— 
there was a momentary streak of granite-blue across the 
stream and the clunk of stone on wood. That bit of wood 
leaped out of the water when the stone slammed into it. 
And as it hit the water and bobbed up again, clunk! He hit 
it again. And again! Three shots in hardly as many seconds. 
The sort of ‘““Annie Get Your Gun” marksmanship that we 
see on the stage and the TV Western. David himself had 
moved like silent lightning. There we had been half-lying on 
the ground in the detached mood of musing and pensive 
thought—and in a mere flash he was ripping away with his 
murderous broadside. I’ve never before seen anything like 
this. 

“David,” I grin at him openly and excitedly, “I’m 
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almost sorry for those lions. They just didn’t know what hit 
them.” Then seriously, but still smiling warmly, I add, 
“Sure, I reckon I am right. Those sheep of yours are really 
lucky.” 

I turn and move my position on the grass, leaning 
now on my other elbow as I half-prop myself up to talk to 
him. “David, your sheep are safe enough. They’ll get along. 
But what about you? Who looks after you?” 

I am used to asking questions like this—very personal, 
direct, pointed questions. Doctors must ask questions like 
this. I am not embarrassed in asking it, and David is not 
embarrassed in answering it. But he pauses just long enough 
to let me know it’s an answer he’s thought about. 
“Yahweh,” he says simply, “‘the Lord looks after me. He is 
my Shepherd. I’m all right.” 

“David, that’s a wonderful answer. But there’s a lot 
involved in that. You know how it is with your sheep. You 
go and find the pastures for them to graze on. You take 
them to the streams where they can drink and rest. You 
even nurse them back to life if they are injured.” And I 
look pointedly at that lion-mauled ewe with a limping gait, 
that sheep which he has picked out as his favorite. “David, 
do you want God to do that for you? Don’t you want to 
pick out your own way in life? Don’t you hope to select 
your own times and places of rest and recovery? Do you 
want all your life to be entirely under his direction?” 

There can be no possible mistake in the emphasis, the 
inflection in his simple answer: ‘“‘He is my Shepherd.” 

I pause. “Yes. But life can be very difficult. It can be 
very dangerous. Can you be sure that God will stand by 
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you, see you through? You know how easy it is for a sheep 
to get lost in these rocky passes. There is many a dark 
hiding place for death here. And what about the war your 
people are fighting? No doubt when you are a full-grown 
man you will still find yourself surrounded by hostile 
people. Can God protect you from your enemies?” 

It isn’t often that a youth like this will burst into a 
free flow of words, but David does as he answers. The 
words tumble out of him in a warmth and intensity that I 
find almost overwhelmingly moving. “I’m not scared! Not 
with God beside me. I don’t care if he leads me through the 
most dangerous and weird experiences you can think of. He 
will still be with me. And if I can look after my sheep with 
my crook and my slingshot, think what protection God will 
give me as he guards me with his weapons. I’m not afraid a 
bit. Not with God.” 

I start to speak, but stop. I am reluctant to say what I 
want to say; and it takes a moment or two for me to get 
around to saying it. But at last the words come out. “I can 
see your lunch-box there beside you. I know it’s a struggle 
to get any tid-bits when there are seven elder brothers and a 
few cousins and aunts all foraging from the same pantry. 
You’re the youngest, and [’ll bet you have a real battle at 
times, even to get enough to fill you up, let alone to pro- 
vide scraps. How will you go when you leave home? Do you 
think God will still help you get enough to eat?” 

I lead with my chin again, in the way we so often 
need to do. Not unkind; but certainly pointed! But I am 
hardly prepared for the vehemence of his answer. “Yahweh 
will look after me, I tell you. I know he will. He’ll set up a 
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huge banqueting table for me!” And he leaps to his feet and 
is almost sampling in taste and aroma the rich splendor of 
the visionary feast his faith has created. He stamps his foot 
and points across the imaginary table and shakes his fist as 
if under the very nose of an opponent. “‘And he’ll let me sit 
down and eat everything I like, and my enemies will just 
have to squat over there and see it and smell it and won’t 
taste a single morsel. Ha!” 

I start to rise, with a ““Good for you” in my heart as I 
recognize the utter honesty of his statement, the complete 
absence of pseudo-sympathy, that mockery of genuine love 
of neighbor, that makes up so much of the social “welfare” 
work of our modern world. Sure, David, I think, gloat 
away. It’s only between you and God; and God knows how 
much sad reason you have to want to gloat. 

But I don’t say it. I barely have time to think it, as he 
bursts out again, “An absolute banquet. That’s what God 
will provide. The table groaning with the weight of food; 
rich oil in huge flasks, enough and more to spare; and all 
the wine in the world to make merry on.” 

And now he comes and stands right beside me, stand- 
ing straight, and speaking strongly: ‘“‘And all my life he will 
follow me with kindness and goodness.” (I think of the 
misery of his present home, but don’t stop him.) “And 
listen” —and he stops for just that moment it takes to relive 
the deepest drama any such homeless lad could dream— 
“God will get me a home. It will be his home, too, and I’ll 
live there with him forever.” 

I get slowly to my feet. I have nothing to say in reply; 
David has nothing to add. I give his arm a warm squeeze. 
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“David, I have to leave you now. I want to think over what 
you have told me. For I come from a world that is so 
different from yours that you would never know it could 
be the same place. But the people there are just the same as 
you, their problems are like yours. And I think God is 
asking them the same questions that I have been asking 
you. But your answers are for God to hear, not just for me. 
Pll be on my way.” 


Yes, I can see it now. See now what God wants. See 
the one thing that God finds in a man. For I have not found 
my answer, God has found his. The very reason for making 
man in the first place. The one thing that earth can give 
heaven, the only possible thing man may offer God: that 
unique thing that God recognizes as faith. Through his 
boyish faith David has discovered the I-Thou relationship 
that a man may establish with his God and in which alone a 
man may become joined to God, joined in the union of one 
will—his will. 

David has the answer. That’s what I know now. His 
misery at home and his desperate struggle to break free 
from that misery doesn’t make the least little bit of differ- 
ence. God knows all about those problems, and with David 
under his protection, with the lad one of the sheep of his 
pastures, David’s problems and David himself are totally in 
the hands of God to straighten out.as he chooses. 

A thought has come to me .... Why not go and ask 
David about it? Ask him to write it down. For there are so 
many scores of thousands of kids like himself—mixed-up 
kids, disturbed kids, kids whose homes are tragic and whose 
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place in society is wretched, all those sad young lives that 
we see in the clinics and in the courthouses and even in 
their own misery of personal guilt. David, I want to say, 
why don’t you write it down for them all to read? Yes, 
David, for me to read, too, because even though I am so 
much older, that doesn’t mean that I am any better. 
Mixed-up or well-adjusted really doesn’t make any differ- 
ence here, David. The only thing that makes any difference 
at all is the place God has in the life of a person. Would you 
tell us just how you feel about that, as you sit out there in 
your loneliness and rejection, minding your sheep? 

And I am running back to David for the last time, to 
ask him to tell us in his own simple boy’s words just where 
he is in relationship to God. 

As I come upon him again, why, there he is, writing. 
Carving on the soft clay of the river bank the very thing I 
had planned to ask him to write. And I peer over his 
shoulder, only to find that Iam not alone—there are myriad 
faces peering with mine, faces of all ages and all peoples, all 
watching with me as the outcast shepherd boy tells God the 
story of his own heart and wish: 

The Lord is my shepherd, 
I shall not want... 
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“Dr. Hercus possesses an extremely rare talent. He is able 
to bring Bible characters to life, to get inside them and see 
what makes them tick, and then set it down in an unforget- 
table style. This is like no other book on David you have 
ever read. It may destroy a few illusions. But when you 
have finished, you will feel as though you have met David. 

“You will have been with him as he wrote his psalms, 
fought his battles and loved his women. You will have seen 
God through his eyes. And because of that, you will love 
God a little better yourself. 

“A book like this is better than a hundred TV shows, and 
much more edifying. Expect to laugh a lot, weep a little, 
and come away with a warm glow.”—Allen Watson 

Dr. John Hercus, author of Pages from God’s Casebook, 
is a rare combination of physician, humorist, speaker and 
writer. His insight into human character and his sparkling 
wit are nowhere more evident than in this book. 
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